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Contributed Actes. | 


On Important Apiarian Subjects. 





Uniting Colonies of Bees in the Fall. 
BY G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


A correspondent writes thus: ‘‘ My bees have done very 
poorly this season as to honey, and seem light in bees. As we 
do not have much, if any, fall honey here, I do not expect the 
bees will get more than a living from now out, and I must 
either unite my bees or feed them for sufficient stores for win- 
ter. As Ihave more bees than I wish, I have resolved to 
unite them until they have honey enough so [do not need to 
feed. I wish you would tell us through the columns of the 
American Bee Journal the best plan for uniting in the fall of 
the year.” 

I have tried many plans of uniting bees, but prefer the 
following to any other for fall use, especially where the colo- 
nies to be united are rather light in bees: 








| 


In the first place, the queens in a part of the colonies are 


to be taken away and disposed of in some way, either by sell- 
ing them or destroying. If sold, of course you will sell only 
good queens; butif killed, then the poorest are the ones to 
select out. By thus selecting and killing the poorest we can 
improve our apiary in quality, as well as to save buying sugar 
to feed. But were there no difference in the queens I would 
remove all but those I expected to winter over, for so far as I 
have practiced this plan, I find that queenless bees are less in- 
clined tc quarrel, and are more disposed to stay where put, 
than are those having queens. 

Having the queens disposed of, from the colories which 
are to be united, wait three days to a week (three days in any 


vent, so the colonies may realize their queenlessness) for some | 


cool, cloudy day, when it is a few degrees colder than the bees 
desire to fly in, when you will find the bees all clustered com- 
pactly, something the way they are in winter. When taking 
the queens away, take all the combs from the hive but three, 
unless the colony is too large, leaving only those which con- 
tain the most honey. The combs left are to be spread apart 
from %4 to an inch, setting them out two or three inches from 
the sides of the hive, so that the bees may be all clustered on 
these combs instead of hanging to the sides, or any part of 


the hive. The hive which is to receive these bees and combs | 


‘sto be also prepared beforehand, by taking away all the 
combs but thre. or four, those left being the ones having the 
most honey in them, said combs being placed close to one side 
of the hive. 

When the right day arrives as to temperature, light the 
smoker and put on your bee-veil, for in following the plan de- 
scribed you may not be able to use the hands to get a stinging 
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Large Blue Flay —([ris Versicolor)—See paye 527. 
(Copyrighted by Charles Scribner's Sons, New York.) 


‘* Born in the purple, born to joy and pleasure, 
Thou dost not toil nor spin, 
But make glad and radiant with thy presence 
The meadow and the lin.’’— Longfellow 
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bee off the face as you otherwise would; but during a part of 
the operation, both hands will be so employed that you can- 
not use them at anything else. Now go to the hive having the 
queen and uncover it, giving the bees a ifttle smoke to keep 
them quiet, and leaving the hive open so that you can set the 
other frames right in without any hindrance. Next go to one 
of those you took the queen from, blowing smoke in at the 
entrance quite freely while uncovering the hive. Blow a few 
puffs of smoke around the combs and over them, when the 
smoker is to be set down, and the front fingers placed between 
the first two frames near their ends, the large fingers between 
the second and last frames, while the third and little fingers 
are placed beyond the third frame. Now close up with the 
thumbs and all of the fingers, thus lifting the frames and 
cluster of bees all out of the hive at once, when they are to 
be carried to the open hive where they are to stay, and set 
down in it all together, close up to the frames of bees that are in 
this hive. Go back and get the smoker, and blow smoke 
enough on the bees to keep them down, when you can arrange 
the frames, division-board and hive, as you like, without very 
many, if any, bees flying. 

Should a few bees stick to the hive you took the frames 
out of, bring the hive to the one having the united colony in 
it, and brush them out on top of the frames, as they will be 
pretty well chilled by this time. In doing this you will have 
to smoke those in the united colony pretty well, or many will 
fly at you, for these partly-chilled bees will throw their poison 
out on their stings so that the scent of it will anger the bees 
of that colony that are in the united hive. 

If you fixed all as it should be when taking the queen 
away and preparing for uniting, and smoked the bees as I 
have told, there will be only now and then one that will re- 
quire this last operation, as all will be snugly clustered on the 
combs. 

Close the hive as soon as you have things fixed to suit you, 
when everything is to be removed from the stand of the col- 
ony that was united with the other,so that, when the bees 
come to fly on the first warm day, they will find that all which 
looks like their old home is gone. Some bees will fly or hover 
over the old spot where home was, but, not finding it, will re- 
turn to the united colony, having marked their new location 
enough on flying out to know where to go, seeing the old home 
is not found. 

In this way I never have had any quarreling of bees, nor 
any queens killed, and it isso simple and easy thatI like it 
much the best of any plan of uniting bees in the fall, and here 
give it in time so that all who wish can take advantage of it. 

Borodino, N. Y. 
K 


The Bee-Keepers’ Union—Some Suggestions. 
BY J. W. ROUSE. 


I have been thinking of the Bee-Keepers’ Union for quite 
awhile, as to how it might become more popular, and so more 
effective in its operations. I received a letter some time since 
from a person living in a neighboring city, asking bee-keepers 
for help; the writer stating that he had been sued by a neigh- 
bor for keeping bees inside the city limits. Now, had he be- 
longed to the Union, I presume his difficulty would have been 
soon and easily settled, as very few care to buck against the 
Union. 

I do not know that I can give a plan whereby the present 
difficulty of so few bee-keepers taking interest and paying 
membership fees can be remedied, but I wish to offer a few sug- 
gestions for consideration. 

I see it already stated in the Bee Journal that it might be 
advisable to reduce the membership fee. I feel sure if the 
membership fee was reduced to 50 cents, instead of $1.00, 
that three or four times as many bee-keepers would become 





members, and it seems to me it should be ten times as 
or more, than there are now. 

Then, I have another plan to offer, which is, to redypa, 
membership and annual dues to 25 cents, empowering = 
Secretary to draw on each member for 25 cents more per wal 
if found necessary. It seems to me this proposition shoula 
secure thousands for membership. Now, while if this bla 
should be adopted, in making a call for the second 25 . 
some might not respond, the by-laws could be the ams 
now—where one failed to respond, the benefits to be deriy, 
from the Union to cease in his behalf after so long 4 tip: 
after payment of dues should cease, or have failed to be 
been paid. 

Then, again, it seems to me there should be a standi,, 
inducement made in the form of an advertisement in ono ; 
more bee-papers, to induce bee-keepers to join the Union. and 
this should be paid for, as it seems to me it is asking too myg 
of the bee-periodicals to keep working for the Union with , 
compensation. 

As to uniting the Union with the North American, | , 
afraid it would not be the best; however, if it should be 
seems to me the vote for officers should be conducted ag yoy 
for there will be very few (comparatively) of the members o! 
the Union that will likely ever be at a meeting at any o 
time. Again, while there may be none who wou!d belong y 
the North American but what would also belong to the Unio, 
there would be many that would join the Union who wo, 
not join the North American. Mexico, Mo 


se 


What Dr. Miller Thinks. 


Many 


SUPERSEDING QUEENS.—Jas. F. Wood gives some good ad 
vice on page 485. Some might prefer to modify his plan; 
little, and save the trouble of looking up the old queen. 

a queen-cell in a cell-protector in the hive, and trust tot 
young queen killing the oldone. Doolittle says this will | 
success if it be done after the honey harvest. By this latte 
plan the colony need not be queenless quite so long. 


I have some doubt whether many bee-keepers would en- 
dorse his idea of preferring pure blacks to breed from in pret- 
erence to hybrids. 


YELLOW BEEs.—I don’t know that S. E. Miller me 
give any such impression, but I think one might get th 
pression from page 487, that all the 5-banded or very y: 
bees were from one source. Indeed, I had at one tim 
impression that such a claim was made, but Mr. Doolittle says 
he never claimed that all the 5-banded bees were of one oriz 
but that all such that came from Italian stock were. I sup; 
there may be 5-banded bees with no Italian blood in then 


S1ans OF WORKING IN Boxes.—On page 489, 5S. R 
Georgia, says: ‘*‘ When I put on a box and want to kno 
the bees have gone to work in it, I place my ear close to' 
box, and if they are not at work in it I can hear them scrati- 
ing and clawing. That word ‘‘not” must have got in 
dentally, for the ‘‘clawing and scratching” is eviden 
their being at work. 


[ Yes, that ‘* not’ should not have been put in. It wa: 
in the copy.—EDITOR. | 


GIVE PARTICULARS.—On page 489, H. F. Coleman ¢ 
an example of what is quite common among those who’ 
for the bee-journals. He says bees have done reasonably ' 
and reports a crop of 1,600 pounds. If he had given 
number of colonies from which those 1,600 pounds 
taken, then we could have some idea of what he mi 
reasonably well. If he had said he had an average of s0! 
per colony, without saying anything about the tota! cro! 
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would have a better idea than to know only the total crop. 
Better than all would be to say, ‘‘I averaged so much per 


colony from so many colonies.” For a man might get an 
average of 300 pounds with only two colonies, but only an 
average of 50 pounds if he had 100 colonies on the same 
ground. Sometimes, too, it makes quite a difference about 
understanding a thing to have dates given. Friends, please 
give us all the items needed for a full understanding. 


[Suppose, Doctor, you give your 1895 report as an exam- 
ple for others to follow, as to style of expression.—EDrIror. | 


Don’r Jump AT Conciusions.—On page 486, Jas. F. 
Wood advises to breed from pure blacks rather than from 
hybrids, no matter how desirable the hybrid colony. Three 
pages farther on, B. T. Stone says a high grade of hybrids 
are the best honey-gatherers in existence. I suppose by a 
high grade of hybrids he means those in which the Italian 
blood predominates, and I don’t know of any possible way of 
getting such bees without breeding from hybrids. Very likely 
each one has had experience that he thinks justifies him in 
holding his present view, but it is quite possible that further 
experience might make one, or even both, change views. One 
great trouble in bee-keeping is that one can seldom feel safe 
in settling down in any one belief without the fear that the 
next day’s experience will upset that belief. 


3e Farr, Bro. ABBott.—When [ read that arraignment 
of Root’s *A BC,” on page 495, for calling a worker-bee 
“he,” I said, **Sick ’im !” But I protest, Bro. Abbott, against 
being made to share in any responsibility for whatis just as 
great a crime in my eyes asin yours. Please understand that 
when I read a book for errors it doesn’t follow that the author 
must always think just as I do, nor that I am responsible for 
his error if he persists in it. I entered a decided protest 
against calling a **she” ** he,” and that’s all I could do. Pum- 
mel away at the Roots all you like—they deserve it richly; 
but please let up on Doolittle and me. 


CLIPPING QUEENS.—On page 494, quite a plea is made 
against the practice of clipping queens’ wings, winding up 
with an argument from ‘‘Mrs. Anna Dickinson.” (Isn’t the 
gentle Anna stilla Miss?) I admit that it pains a queen to 
be clipped, and that she is a millionth of a degree less beauti- 
ful, but that’s a very small thing compared with the advantage 
of feeling that she can’t fly away with a swarm some fine day 
when you’re not looking. 

As to the matter of looks, that’s not only mere sentiment, 
but I think it’s largely imagination. When the large wing on 
one side is clipped, leaving the smaller one intact, you must 
look somewhat closely to see whether she is clipped or not. 
More than once I have caught a queen to clip her, supposing 
all her wings were whole, when, on catching her, I have found 
that the large wing on one side was already clipped. So that 
doesn’t look as though her looks were much changed by the 
clipping. 

Isn’t there some imagination in the case, too, when the 
writer talks of the ** probable ” effect of weakening the wing- 
power of worker or queen by clipping ? If such *‘ unfavorable 
results may be induced within the brief space of one or two 
seasons,” ought not some of the many who have continued the 
practice throagh many times ‘one or two seasons,” have so 
reduced the wing-power that it could not fail to be noticeable ? 
Colonies have been known to continue in existence for years 
without swart ng, and in such case the queen has never 
flown except once im her life. Have the progeny of such 
queens a diminution of wing-power? And if the wings are 
never to be used after the one flight, what difference whether 
they are longer or shorter? I don’t think I’ll stop having my 
hair cut for fear my posterity may have to wear wigs. 











How Mucus ?—I’ve no objection to the advertising of good 
books in the reading columns whenever publishers so desire, 
but when you go so far as to awaken interest in a book, why 
not finish up the matter by giving the price, so we may know 
whether it comes within the limit of our pocket-books ? This 
is anent that wild flower book on page 495; also previous 
cases. [Bro. Abbott will please tell ‘‘ how much,” hereafter.— 
EpIror. | , Marengo, III. 

ce 


Apiarian Exhibits at the Illinois State Fair. 


BY GEO. F. ROBBINS. 


I want to urge the bee-keepers of Illinois to make the 
best possible exhibit at the State Fair, Sept. 23 to 28, inclu- 
sive, at Springfield. We all know that the apiarian industry 
has heretofore been rather poorly recognized at our State 
Fairs—largely, perhaps, because it has been poorly repre- 
sented. But the Board of Agriculture has this year offered 
a magnificent schedule of premiums (see page 172). Now it 
behooves us to respond to their advances by making a magnifi- 
cent exhibit. It is only by doing so that we may hope for con- 
tined consideration at their hands. The better display we 
make the higher our standing will be. Standing, you know, 
counts for a great deal. Sofar as the Fair is concerned, it 
means not only a good premium list, but also place and space 
for our show. The bee-keepers’ exhibit is very apt to be 
crowded back into some dark, inaccessible corner. But now 
that the Fair is permanently located, new buildings are going 
up, and we should do our best to merit a good, eligible loca- 
tion. This we can do if we are therein force, for we can com- 
bine more of beauty and novelty in a given space than almost 
any other class of exhibits. 


It may be hard this year to do the matter justice, since 
the honey crop in this State seems to be so general a failure. 
If any one has honey from any source fit to show, bring it on. 
Also best wax, bees, queens, implements, ete. No premiums 
are offered on implements, but space will be allowed to ex- 
hibit, and every little helps, you know. If you have invented 
any new devices—good, bad or indifferent—we want to see 
them any way. 

Write to W. C. Garrard, Secretary of the Board of Agri- 
culture, Springfield, Ill., fora premium list. Send in your 
application for entries early, so that they will know you are 
coming. Mechanicsburg, III. 

[It has been requested that ‘‘the code of rules and stan- 
dards for grading apiarian exhibits at Fairs,” as adopted by 
the Illinois State Bee-Keepers’ Association, be published for 
the benefit of all interested. As they may also aid judges 
in other States, I comply with the request, and give them as 


they app2ar in the ‘‘Second Annual! Report,” issued by the 
Illinois Association :—Ep1ror. | 


COMB HONEY. 


RuLE 1. Comb honey should be marked on a scale of 100, 
as follows: 


0 NEE ee ree eee, te tee 40 

NN alg We dine kan aed die 08,0 0 6 0 CRONE Mee ees 40 

ER ee CLO eee ey ee 20 
Rute 2. Points of quality should be: 

NE 0G a boo oa ase ¢ ke a <n 5 

Cieatness Of capping... 2.6.6 .ccescscccvee ee 


Completeness of capping.................... D 
Completeness of filling..............ceeeeeee. 5 
Straightness Of comb.........ccccccccccvcece 5 
EE er. ey ee, er 5 
Te II 6 i. oi o.ct hut dn. 0 ew Ne eh bie ok aes 5 


REMARKS, 1. By variety, is meant different kinds, with 
regard to the sources from which the honey is gathered, which 
adds much interest to an exhibit. 

2. By clearness of capping, is meant freedom from travel- 
stain and a water-soaked appearance. This point is marked 
a little high because it is a most important one. There is no 
better test of the quality of comb honey tban the appearance 
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of the cappings. If honey is taken off at the proper time and 
cared for as it should be, so as to preserve its original clear 
color, body and flavor will take care of themselves, for excel- 
lence in the last two points always accompanies excellence in 
the first. Clover and basswood honey should be white; 
heart’s-ease, a dul] white tinged with yellow; and Spanish- 
needle, a bright yellow. 


3. By uniformity, is meant closeness of resemblance in 
the sections composing the exhibit. 

4. By style, is meant neatness of the sections, freedom 
from propolis, etc. Under this head may also be considered 
size of the section. The 4%x4%4 being the standard, should 
take the preference over all others, and 1% to 2 inch in width 
over narrow ones. 


5. Honey so arranged as to show every section should 
score the highest in style of display, and everything that may 
add to the tastiness and attractiveness of an exhibit should be 
considered. 

EXTRACTED HONEY. 

Rute 1. Extracted honey should be marked on a scale of 

100, as follows: 


CIE 5s a sanvaavacnscattp) case waah welases 40 
IE sian dig GR bes owe ake eens pe Ries 45 
Se Oe en ee ere hy ee eee 15 
Rute 2. The points of quality should be: 
IRS 5 was ca vals an see hoe ke elaee waa aA 10 
CN CE TRNUUNE Ficn.cry etna window sewers ne mates 5 
Re een re Pipe b erin Cae eee an 5 
UI i oes Pa niet’ poate eetaine kamies ane eae 5 
NE OR ca, sks os ien ener dens ces tA 0s LO 
WOE WINS 555 evo. eis chat eevee ds 5 
WR cs picaleeacasth gd s.< tease oe eke ee 5 


REMARKS, 1. Light clover honey pouring out of a vessel 
is a very light straw color; Spanish-needle, agolden hue; and 
dark clover honey, a dull amber. 

2. Style of package is rated a little high, not only because 
in that consists the principal beauty of an exhibit of extracted 
honey, but also because it involves the best package for mar- 
keting. We want to show honey in the best shape for the re- 
tail trade, and that in this case means the most attractive 
style for exhibition. Glass packages should be given the pref- 
erence over tin; flint glass over green; and smaller vessels 
over larger, provided the latter run over one or two pounds. 


3. By variety of package, is meant chiefly different sizes ; 
but small pails for retailing, and in addition, cans or kegs 
(not too large) for wholesaling, may be considered. In the 
former case, pails painted in assorted colors, and lettered 
‘* Pure Honey,” should be given the preference. 

4. By finish, is meant capping, labeling, etc. 

5. Less depends upon the manner of arranging an exhibit 
of extracted than of comb honey, and for that reason, as well 
as to give a higher number of points to style of package, a 
smaller scale is allowed for style of display. 


SAMPLES OF COMB AND EXTRACTED HONEY. 


RULE 1. Single cases of comb honey, entered as such for 
separate premiums, should be judged by substantially the 
same rules as thuse given for adisplay of comb honey, and 
same of extracted by those governing displays of extracted 
honey. 

Rue 2. Samples of comb or extracted honey as above 
may be considered as part of the general display in their re- 
spective departments. 


GRANULATED HONEY. 


RuLeE 1. Candied or granulated honey should be judged 
by the rules for extracted honey, except as below. 


Rute 2. The points of quality should be: 


I ia tras x a Seeds sasha Veer ae beau ene es 10 
DORN BE BONES giv nos ho kins eteawanevideds 5 
Ee Rony oe ee tee ee 5 
NE fo acceso 8t darks nied oa rn ean atte teh anes Se pee 5 
Es eee ey eT ere 10 
WO OE, NOS os ca savccd edt aninc ens 5 
PIII sschav ae </ate, sina Ba mmnaeeib te nate ark mvs eta: ld dee 5 


Rute 3. An exhibit of granulated honey may be entered 
or considered as part of a display of extracted honey. 


NUCLEI OF BEES. 


Rue. Bees in observation hives should be marked on a 
scale of 100, as follows : 





Aug. 15 
oe Se errre eee 30 
_ ke ene Pes pee ie ee 30 
Ree, Pee ree os eee 10 
Oe ee eee Ce oe ee (Oe 10 
RINE: a. worere ast tia od ccle' pkva ue MES Oh sok. 5 
no cathy Bn SEE ee ee ee ere 5 
COO on wink nd onic ca tage dls hehehe God bus 10 


REMARKS, 1. Bees should be exhibited only in the 


P : . . form 
of single-frame nuclei, in hives or cages with glass sides, ™ 


2. Italian bees should show three or more bands 
from leather-color to golden or light yellow. 

3. The markings of other races should be those claimeg 
for those races in their purity. 


4. A nucleus from which the queen is omitted shoy\g 
score zero on that point. “ 

5. The largest quantity of brood in all stages, or nearos: 
to that, should score the highest in that respect. 

6. The straightest, smoothest and most complete eom| 
with the most honey consistent with the most brood, shoul; 
score the highest in that respect. 

7. The hive which is neatest and best made, and shows 
the bees, etc., to the best advantage, should score the highest 


raaging 


QUEEN-BEES. 


RULE. Queen-bees in cages should be marked on a scale of 
100, as follows : 


NIE: hie oss ene pe rncm els s Oo eets oe ck 40 
en BRE COR eh eee 40 
Style of caging and display.................. 20 


REMARKS, 1. The best in quality consistent with variety 
should score the highest. A preponderance of Italian queens 
should overweigh a preponderance of black ones, or perhaps 
of any other race or strain; but sample queens of any or al! 
varieties should be duly considered. Under the head of quality 
should also be considered the attendant bees. There should 
be about a dozen with each queen. 


2. Neatness and finish of cages should receive due eonsid- 
eration, but the principal points in style are to make and ar- 
range the cages so as to show the inmates to the best advap- 
tage. 

BEESWAX. 


RuLkE. Beeswax should be marked on a scale of 100, a: 
follows: 


a ee ers =e a air Pe . 40 
0 Sere rere Cee re ee jas a0 
PR er ee ee ee eee 20 


REMARKS, 1. Pale, clear, yellow specimens should seor 
the highest, and the darker grades should come next in order. 


2. By style, is meant chiefly the forms in which the wa: 
is molded and put up for exhibition. Thin cakes or smal! 
pieces are more desirable in the retail trade than larger ones 
Some attention may be given to novelty and variety. 


APIARIAN IMPLEMENTS AND SUPPLIES. 


Rue. An exhibit of minor apiarian devices, etc., should 
consist of such as the following, with the accompanying scale 
of points for each: 


PS... san Cakes waa sales 10 Honey-knife....... L( 
Foundation fastener....... 10 Bee-escape and board... |! 
be hakokcnss none ein 10 Swarm’g or hiving device 1 
ST ee eee 10 Feeder, small......... 
CID hoc aides vo be ss 5 Queen and drone trap... 
Queen-cell protector....... 5 Foundation roller ...... 
Wire embedder ........... 5 Sample of sections.. 
Brood foundation......... 5 Surplus foundation... 
Cage for shipping bees.... 5 Wired frame with fdn 
WOK-Oxtracter ... 0.6 osc 10 


REMARKS, 1. The following may be added if desired, and 
they are not otherwise provided for : 


IE ohn d x Sc ipa tana ewes Xe eos .. 80 
NN oo. os ikki gh baie wee ees sie 20 
OTe Tere ere eee 10 
Es EO he ee 5 
Baa 5 0.66.5 00 8 ecans waseugsecis cin gsc ¥) 


2. When there are a variety of articles of any one kiod 
each specimen should be scored according to merit. 


3. Some attention should be paid to style, both of indi: 
vidual articles and the display ; but the principal points tb 
considered are utility and value. 
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GENERAL RULE FOR SCORING. 


In all departments, and under each several] head, the best 
or leading specimen or exhibit should be taken as a basis and 
scored the highest allowed such specimen or exhibit, and all 
others be marked in proportion. 

ReMARKS: Specimens of equal grade should be scored 
equally. It is not likely that any two exhibits will rank 
equally on all points, or in the aggregate. 








Can 


Brittle Sections. 


adian Beedom, — 





Mr. Hutchinson, in the July Review, says that sections, 
from being kept in a dry place, become so brittle that many of 
them break in folding. He adds that the best remedy is to 
put them in a damp cellar a few days before folding them, or 
if there is not time for this, the usual practice is to wet the 
grooves. The brittleness of many sections is a great annoy- 
ance, and a serious objection to the one-piece section, but I do 
not think this fault is always the result of their being kept in 
adry place. There is a great difference in timber, some being 
much tougher than others. I do not mean that some kinds of 
timber are tougher than some other kinds, but that there is a 
difference in the quality of toughness between specimens of 
the same kind of wood. If I can get a tough, well-finished, 
one-piece section, I prefer it, but it is a vexation of spirit to 
get hold of a lot of sections made of brash, brittle timber, 
which, even when abundantly soaked, is constantly breaking 
during the folding process. 

Some Canadian bee-keepers have claimed that our bass- 
wood is better than that across the lines. Loth as I am to do 
so, 1 must own that I have not found it as good, for sections, 
either in the quality of toughness or in smoothness of polish, 
or, 1 am forced to add, in whiteness of color. I would like to 
know whether, as in the case of white ash, the second-growth 
basswood is tougher than the first? Does anybody know ? 
Also, are white poplar sections tougher and less liable to 
break than basswood? Or is poplar always made in four- 
piece sections ? I must frankly confess to great ignorance in 
regard to white poplar sections, and I am inclined to think 
they are not much used in Canada, without it be in the Prov- 
ince of Quebec, in which, from being so near Vermont, it is 


very likely the noted Bristol sections may be used to some 
extent. 


— ee 


Spring Packing of Bees. 

In the spring of 1894, Mr. R. L. Taylor, Michigan’s Ex- 
perimenter, made an extensive experiment in the packing of 
bees during the spring months with a view of determining 
whether any benefit was to be derived from such protection, 
or, to put it in another way, whether the warmth retained by 
the packing more than compensated for the sun-heat shut out 
by it. The result scored one against spring packing. To 
make assurance doubly sure, the experiment was repeated 
with greater exactitude last spring. Slight advantage was 
shown in some directions, but, on the whole, Mr. Taylor con- 
siders that spring sunshine does more good than spring pack- 
ing. Of course these experiments were made with bees that 
had been wintered in the cellar. 

Here in Canada I do not know of any bee-keeper who has 
made similar experiments. Those who winter in the cellar 
put their bes out-doors in the early days of April. Spring 
dwindling used to be occasionally complained of, but I think 
MS was usually in regard to weak colonies. Strong colonies 
did not seem to be liable to this trouble. So the practical les- 
Son was to keep all colonies strong. 

Bee-keepers in this country who pack their bees for win- 
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tering out-of-doors are in the habit of delaying the removal of 
the packing materia] until settled warm weather. Possibly it 
may be the case that by delaying so long they lose somewhat 
of the advantage conferred by sun-heat. We need some ex- 
periments in that direction. I know at least one Canadian 
bee-keeper wbo keeps on his packing-cases al] the year round, 
removing the packing material in early spring. He thinks 
the sun-heat during the day stores up considerable warmth in 
the space between the outer case and the inner hive; also that 
it lessens the influence of cold winds, while in the heat of sum- 
mer the outer case keeps the whole hive in the shade. Venti- 
lation in the hot days and nights of summer is provided by 
raising the cover of the outer case, or by large air-holes, that 
are closed in winter. 

The shading of the entire hive by the outer case being 
kept on al] summer is a point worth considering. When only 
shade-boards are used, the sun is apt to beat on certain por- 
tions of the hive at times, and the shade-board is liable to be 
displaced, unless it is sufficiently weighted down by stones or 
other heavy objects to prevent the wind disturbing it. 


This whole subject of protection at all seasons of the year 
in the case of colonies in hives that are kept on the same 
stands both summer and winter, would seem to furnish scope 
for considerable investigation, experiment and discussion. 


— i. 


One Good Yield in Ontario. 
I see very poor reports of the honey crop. Canadian Bee 
dom gives a very poor report, indeed—no fruit-bloom, no clo- 
ver, no basswood, and poor show fora fall flow. Now, I live 
in Ontario, near Cobourg, which is somewhere in Canadian 
beedom, I suppose, and I can come forth holding up my hand 
with TOO sections of white honey, and most of it from white 
clover. This, with about 50 pounds of extracted, from eight 
colonies, spring count, is a very good yield. Then I expecta 
good fall flow yet, from buckwheat and fall flowers. Bass- 
wood promised a good crop, but the weather was so dry that 
it gave scarcely anything. 


A neighbor not more than four miles from my apiary, has 
been experiencing some of the ‘‘ summer losses,” mentioned on 
page 459, and also * winter losses.” Last fall he put 45 col- 
onies into winter quarters, bringing out only 10; some of 
those swarmed, and since then they have all died—swarms 
and all. I guess he thinks this pretty hard luck. Last sum- 
mer he thought he knew it all, was making quite a science of 
it, but now he thinks bees are very strange insects 
you think you have them, you haven't them. 

Harwood, Ont., July 350. Gro. McCuLLoca. 


just when 





Questions a? Answers, 


(Questions may be mailed to the Bee Journal, or to Dr. Miller direct.] 


A Question on Transferring. 


Just four weeks ago to-day I purchased two colonies of 
bees at $2.25 each. I took 25 pounds of honey from one of 
them, and a T-pound box from the other. I brought one home, 
took off the 7-pound box, and put another one on. I left it on 
two weeks, and as they did not seem to be doing anything in 
it, I transferred them into a hive, of the standard Langstroth 
frame. I took brood-comb to the amount of three frames, 
and filled out with frames with starters. Now as these brood- 
combs are very unsightly, uneven, etc., they are building 
them fast to each other, and as I want to increase by dividing 
next summer, I thought I would ask for some advice. Can I 


take 10 drawn-out combs, put them intoa hive, remove the 
old hive, place the one filled with empty comb in its place, and 
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take the frames with brood, bees and honey in the second 

story of the hive? Will the queen go down in the lower 

frames all right? Also, could I] dothe same with the other 

hive that I have not transferred? The bottom-board is loose, 

and it will go inside of the Langstroth hive. W. H. 
Huntington, Pa., July 29. 


ANSWER.—The queen would be likely to go down and lay 
in the lower story when the upper story is so crowded with 
brood and honey that she no longer has room to lay there. It 
is doubtful, however, whether that wil] happen this year. 
Still, if you have a heavy fall flow it might be. At first when 
she goes down, there will be brood in both stories, and that 
will continue so until the upper story is filled with honey. 


ee ee 


Hoarhound and Nervine. 


1. Please tell me if bees gather good honey from hoar- 
hound. I have a large patch of it, and the bees work on it as 
if it was linden. 


2. Also nervine—a tall flower or weed that has a stem on 


top of the stalk, with blue flowers on it also. What quality 

of honey does it produce, as the bees are swarming on it ? 
Bees are doing extra well here in this locality this year. 
Moscow Mills, Mo., July 18. J. W. K. 


ANSWERS.—1. It rather seems to me that I have read of 
its being bitter. Butif so, it ought to be good for medicinal 
purposes. 

2. I don’t know about this. 


——>- 6 - a 


What Were the Bees Doing? 


I was watching my bees July 5, and saw at one hive two 
bees come out of theentrance. They were to all appearance 
fighting ; one seemed to be trying to get the other away from 
the hive. At last they flew into the air and separated, and 
both flew back to the hive. I then watched the rest of my 
hives, and they were doing the same thing. It does not look 
like robbing, and, besides, there is a good honey-flow. What 
do you think they were doing ? mB. 63, 


ANSWER.—I could tell better if I could see the bees, per- 
haps. I’ve sometimes seen bees do something of that kind 
when I could see no reason forit. I suppose there may have 
been something objectionable about the bees that were being 
dragged out, or they were in some way imperfect. When bees 
work on milkweed they get their feet stuck up with the pollen- 
masses, and the other bees may try to drag them out. 


i. 


Closed-End Frames—Frames Crosswise of the Entrance— 
Bottom-Boards. 


I want to use a 10-frame hive (closed-end frame) for ex- 
tracted honey, spaced 1% inches, with top and bottom bars 
1 1/16 inches wide, all made of \ inch stuff. <A saw-kerf is 
cut in one edge of each end-bar—see Mr. Minnick’s frame on 
page 249 of the American Bee Journal. In my frame the 
zinc runs from top to bottom of the end-bar, and the other 
edge of the end-bar is not notched, butis straight and full to 
the bottom. This is not my ‘‘ invention *—I am simply bor- 
rowing Mr. Minnick’s idea and applying it to the closed-end- 
bar frame. The zinc projects 14 inch from the edge of the 
end-bar. The frames rest on strips of sheet-iron nailed to the 
bottom edge of the end-boards of the hive, with a 34-inch bee- 
space above the frames. I have only one hive made, and 
won’t make any more til] I am assured that the plan proposed 
herein might work well. 


Now Mr. Craycraft says, on page 789, that his frames 
are crosswise the entrance of the hive, hives only 8 inches 
apart, and he manipulates from the back of the hive. I like 
this very well, but if the hive be raised an inch or two at the 
back, the combs will be out of plumb, likewise the supers. 

Mr. T. I. Dugdale says, on page 247, that his hive is 
made with bottom-board % of an inch below the frames at the 
back, and 1}¢ inches below the frames at the front. Now by 
using a thick cleat under the bottom-board at the back, and 
a thinner cleat under the front part of the bottom-board, the 
hive and combs will be plumb, and the bottom-board will have 
a downward slant toward the entrance, and this is what I 
would like, too. Then I would have them in good shape for 
wintering on the summer stands, by packing in between and 
around with chaff; with a narrow roof for shade in summer, 
and well boarded up at the back for winter. But Dr. Miller 


. 





says, on page 11, that the distance below frames shou|q 
of aninch. I have been watching the Bee Journal fo 
ments on Mr. Dugdale’s bottom-board, but seeing none, 
now appeal to you, hoping you will be so kind as to 
the following questions: 

1. Did you ever use closed-end frames as here descripeqs 

2. Do you think there will be less jarring and snapping 
in taking these frames out, than if they were all wood? 

3. What objection is there to having frames crossw} 
the entrance ? 

4. Will the bees build ladders or hummocks on the Dug- 
dale bottom-board ? 

I would like to see something on Question 4 from y, 
Dugdale, whose valuable articles in the American Bee Journal 
I have read with so much pleasure and instruction; anq | 
would like, also, if Mr. Craycraft would let us know if his hiys 
bottom-boards are level or otherwise. A.A. D. 


ANSWERS.—1. I’ve used closed-end frames, but aot made 
in the way you describe. 

2. Yes, and it will take less prying to get them apart, 
They will also have the advantage that after a year’s use the 
frames will take about half an inch less room than if the eng. 
bars were all wood. 

3. The objection you have already noticed, that they cap. 
not slant from rear to front, is one. Another is, that bees 
cannot so directly reach any frame in the hive. 

4. I have had many hives with the bottom-bars % of ap 
inch above the bottom-board, and hummocks were always 
plenty. I should expect many on the Dugdale bottom-board. 
but possibly none toward the front end where the bees might 
not think it worth while to try to build to such a height. But 
I don’t know that there’s anything so very bad about such 
hummocks. Messrs. Dugdale and Craycraft will please note 
the questions asked of them. 
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Making Wax—Feeding Pollen—Dragging Out Young 
Bees. 


1. Can wax be made of combs filled with brood and pol- 
len? If so, what is the method ? 

2. Can pollen in old combs be fed to bees in early spring ? 

3. I transferred a colony, drumming the bees into a box, 
and shaking them at the entrance of a hive partially filled 
with foundation. I failed to find the queen. After tearing 
up the old hive, I fastened the brood from itin a frame, and 
placed itin the new hive. I find that the bees are dragging 
the young bees out as they hatch. Whatis the cause? I fed 
some syrup after transferring. F. C. E. 

Cany Hollow, Va., July 17. 


ANSWERS.—1. Yes. By the sun wax-extractor is a good 
plan, but by any ordinary means you'll not get a great deal of 
wax, for the cocoons in the old combs act like sponges to soak 
up the wax. Perhaps you better leave them till cold weather, 
so they will be brittle, unless you can make them cold enough 
now. Then break them up fine, and soak them in water for 
two or three days. That soaks the cocoons full of water so 
they cannot hold any wax, and then you can get the wax out 
by almost any method. You will find pretty full instructions 
on page 490. 

2. Yes, if it has been well kept, and is not too sour or 
moldy. 

3. Hard to tell without fuller information. Possibly 
worms have been troubling, and the young bees are imperfect. 
Possibly some injury was done to the brood in transferring, 
making the young bees imperfect, and a bee that is not per- 
fect is likely to be hustled out without ceremony. 


ee 


A Cannon-Load of Questions on Swarming and Other 
Matters. 


FRIEND MILLER :—I am going to turn a whole cannot: 
load of questions on to you, and I don’t want yon to fire back 
at me a lot of ‘* don’t knows,” for I want to know. 

1. On June 17, 1895, I had three second swarms and ove 
prime swarm to cluster together. I hived the most of them 
in with a weak colony (which for convenience we wil! cal! No. 
1), and the restin No.2. The next morning I found two 
dead queens in front of No. 1, and at 10 o’clock another, ane 
inside was a queen running around, piping just the same 4 
they do before a second swarm, only there was no queen in 4 
cell to answer. Do the bees kill the extra queens, or does o0né 
of the queens kill the others, and she was piping while she 
was looking for more? I have united swarms like that lots 
of times, and never heard any piping afterward. A neighbor 
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+ mine says that “he has found dead queens in front of his 
»iyes with several stings sticking in them, asif the bees stung 
-hem to death ;” but I have never found any stings in them ; 
when the bees ball a queen, they seem to do more biting than 
ctinging. In the above case, if the bees killed the surplus 
‘sens, What was the other piping for ? 

°. Thad a colony last spring that did not work with the 
<ame energy as the rest, and dwindled when the others were 
vaining. One day I took out the frames and found here and 
there a drone sealed among the worker-brood in the worker- 
comb. so I concluded the queen was failing, so one day when 
[ expected a second swarm I destroyed the old queen, intend- 
.g to unite the swarm with the young queen with the old 
eolony. but my second swarm came out and clustered with a 
prime swarm, so I concluded to give them a sealed queen-cell. 
On June 22 I had a colony swarm, and June 23 I looked into 
the old colony, and they had six sealed queen-cells. On June 
24 | took a frame with two of the cells on it, changed it for a 
jrame out of the colony that I had previously destroyed the 
jueen—this was four days after—and they had several cells 
started, but when I gave them the two sealed queen-cells they 
stopped work on theirown. On the morning of June 281 
found a dead queen in front of the hive, fully grown except 
the wings, and just beginning to turn brown, thinking one 
queen had emerged and destroyed the other, as it was six days 
after the old colony had swarmed that I took the cells from; 
but on taking out the frame I found the other cell a!) right— 
notopen. On July 2—nine days afterI first saw the cell 
sealed—I looked again, and it was still sealed. Qn July 4— 
11 days after it was sealed—and it was the same. I closed 
the hive again, and just then a prime swarm issued from 
another hive. Thinking the above cell had a dead queen in 
it, | went back to take it out, intending to unite the swarm 
with them, and the queen had emerged; that was about 10 
minutes after I looked before. I thought the orthodox rule 
was, for a queen to emerge in 8 or Y days after the cell is 
sealed. What was the reason it took this queen 11 days? 
Did the bees keep her in beyond her time to emerge, and by 
looking at the frame I disturbed them so that she got out? 


3. I thought when a colony was queenless, they wanted to 
get a queen as soon as they could; what made them keep the 
other cell four days before they destroyed it ? 


4, Or was the old colony that I took the cells from, anx- 
ious to swarm, but the ‘old lady” would not leave until they 
had queen-cells sealed, and they sealed them sooner than 
usual ? 

. Jn June 17 No. 4 swarmed the second time, and be- 
fore they clustered No. 8—a colony that stood next to No. 4— 
sent outa prime swarm. After I had them hived, I examined 
No. 8, and they had a number of queen-cells started; but the 
larve in them did not seem more than one or two days old. 
Did the noise made by No. 4 swarming cause No. 8 to swarm 
before they had any cells sealed ? or do you think it is a habit 
of theirs? They did about the same last year. This year 
they began piping 12 days after the first issued, and swarmed 
two days later; and last year they began piping 14 days after 
the first swarm issued, and swarmed three days later, or 17 
days after the first swarm issued. 

6. What do you think Henry Alley would say to the 
above, as he says the second swarm invariably issues nine days 
after the first, unless the weather prevents ? 


‘. Most specialists say that ‘‘the surplus cases should be 
put on when the bees begin to whiten the combs along the 
top-bars.” When should they be put on when the bees do not 
whiten the combs at all, and keep on swarming, as mine did 
this year ? 

_Fruit-bloom and dandelions were very plentiful this 
spring, and the bees bred very fast until May 12, when we 
had a freeze and a week of cold weather. Some hives had a 
great deal less honey when they swarmed than they had in 
the spring when first taken out of the cellar. J. M.S. 

Chanhassen, Minn., July 15. 


ANSWERS.—1. There is nothing so very unusual in the 
case. More than one queen was present, and there was more 
than one swarm, and itis often the case that a number of 
virgin queens issue with one swarm. All but one of the queens 
would be destroyed, the queens fighting it out themselves, but 
there are cases in which the workers do the killing. I don’t 
<now for certain What queens always pipe for, but I think 
your piping . 1een ‘had blood in her eye,” and if at the time 
she was piping she had met another queen, there would have 
been a fight to the death. I’ve known an old queen to pipe 
with no other queen near, and it seemed a little as if she were 
piping from alarm. 
io 2. I don’t know. There have been many cases of 
“eay, from whatever cause, and I think the bees sometimes 
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seal a cell earlier than usual. At least I’ve torn open queen- 
cells which had in them quite small larve. In that case the 
queen might be sealed longer than usual, and still not be 
longer from the egg than usual. 

3. Bees have fixed rules about everything, but they seem 
to take lots of comfort in breaking rules. A queenless colony 
is sometimes very anxious for a queen, and sometimes it seems 
anxious to kill every queen offered to it. Indeed, the latter 
seems rather the rule, else why should there be so much 
trouble about introducing queens? It is quite common for 
bees with a virgin queen to allow cells to remain undisturbed 
until quite mature. 

4. As I havealready intimated, the sealing might possibly 
have been done before the usual! time. 

Let me suggest another possibility. Sometimes a queen 
issues from a cell, and the cap falls back to its place, making 
it look as if the queen were still in the cell, when she may 
have been out several days. So it is just possible that on June 
28, when you found that dead queen thrown out, that there 
was a young queen at large in the hive. 

5. I think it possible that the noise and excitement of 
their neighbor swarming may have caused them to swarm 
sooner than they otherwise would have done. 

6. I don’t know. He might say the weather prevented. 

7. If the little fools will swarm before the surplus harvest 
begins, I don’t know that putting on supers would make much 
difference. 

Now load up your cannon again. 


nn 
Getting Bees into the Sections. 


I have one colony of bees that seems determined not to go 
up into the super. They have the outside brood-frames full 
of honey, and ail capped over, and all the rest the same ex- 
cepting the lower half of each frame for about half the length ; 
the upper half and down each end is honey ali capped, and it 
seems to me that it is not giving the queen room enough to 
rear what brood they ought to be rearing. What shall I do? 

AMATEUR. 





ANSWER.—Put in the super a section containing comb, 
either empty, or, perhaps better still, with brood in it. Better 
put it near the center of the super. Uncap some of the honey 
in the brood-frames, where you think the queen ought to lay. 


i + 
Possibly the Bees Were Poisoned. 


Referring to my account of a pecular bee-disease (?) en- 
titled, ‘‘ What Ails the Bees ?” (page 304), I will say further, 
that in three days from the time they first commenced dying 
off, there were but a very few left, not enough to cover two 
frames. Then I thoughtI would put the bees intoa clean 
hive, and give them a frame of old honey from last year, tak- 
ing out most of the honey they then had. I did so, and by the 
next morning there were no bees to be seen crawling out of 
the hive, and dying as before. 

A friend who lives but a few miles from me, says he lost 
several colonies in about the same way. His strongest colo- 
nies were affected the worst, and some nuclei which he had 
were not affected at all. He thinks the bees gathered some 
honey that is poisonous. Does not this seem like a very rea- 
sonable solution of the problem, considering the facts in the 
case? But what can it be they have gathered? Is it possible 
that it is any secretion such as honey-dew? Wasn’t this the 
wrong time of year for any kind of honey-dew? But suppos- 
ing it was honey-dew, has it ever been known to affect bees in 
this way before ? 

For several days prior to this, the bees had been gather- 
ing a little honey, but from what source, I know not, and 
nothing before that but a little from fruit-bloom. 

Omaha, Nebr. J. W. P. 


ANSWER.—I hardly think it would be honey-dew, although 
honey-dew has pretty much all seasons for its own, I believe. 
Your neighbor’s bees dying at the same time, and in the same 
way, points to something like poison. Possibly some one 
sprayed poison. 











The McEvoy Foul Brood Treatment is 
given in Dr. Howard’s pamphlet on ‘*‘ Foul Brood; Its Natural 
History and Rational Treatment.” It is the latest publication 
on the subject, and should be in the hands of every bee-keeper. 
Price, 25 cents ; or clubbed with the Bee Journal for one year 
—both for $1.10. 
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Editorial Budget. 


Father Langstroth has most agreeably surprised 
me with a letter in his own handwriting, dated Aug. 1, 1895. 
He says: 

‘*T have about recovered from the last attack of my 
‘head trouble.’ It has lasted nearly three years...... I hope 


to send something of interest to the American Bee Journal 
before long.” 





J am sure all will rejoice with Father L., that he is once 
more himself, and can enjoy life even at tbe advanced age of 
85 years. Also, it will be a pleasure to again read something 
from his pen in the American Bee Journal, and all will look 
forward to it with much interest. 

There is just the faintest possibility of Father Langstroth 
being at the Toronto convention next month. Next week I 
hope to be able to announce definitely that fie will be there. 


to. 


The Palmer House, located at the corner of King 
and York streets, Toronto, will be the headquarters of the 
North American convention Sept. 4, 5 and 6. Mr.J.C. Palmer, 
the proprietor, writes me that he has made arrangements to 
accommodate 200 delegates. So you see there will be ample 
room for all. Where members ‘ double up ”’—two in a bed— 
only $1.50 a day will be charged; $1.75 if you prefer to 
‘*bunk” alone. 

Just across the street from the Palmer, is the Kensington, 
another hotel owned by Mr. Palmer. Here the rate is 50 
cents and up for rooms, and meals are furnished on the Euro- 
pean plan—pay for what you order. 

It is my intention now to be at the Palmer House during 
the convention, all being well. 

Se Re 


The North American at Toronto,.— Although 
all the program for the meeting of the North American Bee- 
Keepers’ Association at Toronto is not quite ready to an- 
nounce, Secretary Hutchinson has sent me the following in 
regard to transportation and hotel arrangements for those at- 
tending the convention at Toronto, Sept. 4, 5, and 6: 


The North American will hold its annual convention in 
the auditorium of the Normal School, at Toronto, Ont., Can- 
ada, ou Sept. 4, 5, and 6, the first session being on the even- 
ing of the 4th. 

The Trunk Line Association and the Central Traffic Asso- 
ciation have both given reduced rates—a fare and one-third. 
Persons going will buy a ticket paying full fare going, and 
get a Certificate from their station agent. If a ticket 
Certificate cannot be obtained because your starting-point is a 
small place, then buy a ticket tothe nearest large town where 
a Certificate may be obtained. It might be well to inquire of 





the agent a few days beforehand. and thus learn jf he " 
any Certificates, and the point where one can be 
he has none. 

If 100 persons are present who have come on some lagi). 
mate form of railroad transportation, all who have Certificate 
and have paid as much as 75 cents fare going, will be sold 
tickets for the return urip at one-third fare. In Canada and 
Michigan, and in other States, perhaps (but of this I do not 
know), round trip ticket can be bought for but a single fare 
This, of course, will be better than the certificate plan. Ppo,. 
haps many living a short distance beyond where excursio, 
rates are given, will find it cheaper to buy a regular ticket j 
the nearest point where excursion rates prevail, but those 
coming long distances will probably find the Certificate plar 
the best. Each one must look up these matters in adyaneo 
and decide for himself which is the best for him. 


The Trunk Line Association covers the roads from Niay. 
ara Falls, Buffalo, Salamanac, N. Y., Pittsburg, Pa., Bellaire. 
Ohio, Weeling, Parkersburg, and Charleston, W. Va., ang 
points east thereof except New England. I hope to get redype. 
tions from New England. The Centra) Traffic Association 
covers the territory west of Buffalo and Pittsburg to Chicago. 
and St. Louis on the west, and the Ohio river on the south 

Tickets must be bought not earlier than three days pre. 
vious to the meeting, and return tickets bought not later thay 
three days after the meeting. 

The headquarters at Toronto will probably be at the 
Palmer House, corner of King and York streets. This js 
$2.00 a day house, but if members will double up. two in 
bed, the price will be only $1.50 a day. If separate beds ar 
wanted, it will be $1.75. Remember this is during the Indus- 
trial Fair, when no reductions at all ought to be expected 
The street cars pass the hotel, and they can be taken within a 
block of the Normal School, where the conve2ntion is to be held 

While the program is not yet complete, the following ca 
be announced : 


Thomas G. Newman, Chicago, Ills.—The Bee-Keepers’ 
Union: Its Past, Present, and Future. 

Dr. C. C. Miller. Marengo, [1l.—Amalgamation of the 
North American Bee-Keepers’ Association and the Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Union. 

Hon. John Dryden, Minister of Agriculture, Toronto, 
Canada—Address of Welcome, Etc. 

A short address by Jas. Mills, M.A., L.L.D., President o! 
the Ontario Agricultura] College, Guelph, Canada. 

S. T. Pettit, Belmont, Ont.—Introducing Queens. 

Ernest R. Root. Medina, Ohio—Bee-Paralysis: What We 
Know and Should Do About It. 

Allen Pringle, Selby, Ont.—Mistakes of Bee-Papers and 
Bee-Journals. 

H. R. Boardman, East Townsend, Ohio—How to fee 
Bees Profitably. 

Hon. R. L. Taylor, Lapeer, Mich.—How Bee-Keepers 
Might Receive More Benefit from the Experiment Stations 

F. A. Gemwill, Stratford, Ont.—Who Shall Winter Bees 
Out-of-Doors ; Who in the Cellar ? 

Dr. J. P. H. Brown, Augusta, Ga.—What is Indicated 
Color in Italian Bees ? 

James Heddon, Dowagiac, Mich.—The Proper Siz 
Brood-Nest, and How It Shall be Decided. 

B. Taylor, Forestville, Minn.—The Surest and Best Wa) 
of Producing a Crop of Comb Honey. 

G. M. Doolittle, Borodino, N. Y.—Some Things of Interest 
to Bee-Keepers. 

R. McKnight, Owen Sound, Ont.—Legislation for Bee- 
Keepers. 

Flint, Mich. W. Z. HuTCHINSON, S¢’ 


as 
obtained ' 


It seems to me that there will not be any question 20 
100 bee-keepers with Certificates being at the Toronto col 
vention—the number necessary to secure the }, rate of fare 
returning. The Central Traffic Association covers all the 
main lines of railroad in southwestern Ontario (Canada), 40¢ 
the States of Ohio, Michigan, Indiana and Illinois. Surely 
there ought to be 100 present from that region alone, 00% 
counting those from east and south of Ohio, and wes' 
Illinois. 

Please be sure to get a Certificate when purchasing you! 
ticket going to Toronto, then at the meeting have Secretar) 
Hutchinson sign it so that afterward, upon presenting 't ' 
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the agent at Toronto, you will be entitled to the ‘¢ fare re- 
turning home. Upon a single bee-keeper may depend whether 
or not 100 Certificates are shown at the convention, so you 
will readily see the importance of getting a Certificate when 
purchasing your ticket for Toronto. 


————-o-—_____ 


No Editor or Publisher of a bee-paper should 
think of wanting to be the Secretary-Treasurer of the amal- 
gamated society, if such should result from the North Ameri- 
can and Bee-Keepers’ Union. At least this editor wouldn’t 
entertain the thought for a moment, and would strongly op- 
pose any other, should he attempt to win the office. No, it 
would not be fair. It would give the favored editor an advan- 
tage over all others, which would not result in the best inter- 
est of the society, I fear. Editor Root says this in last Glean- 
ings, on this point: 

It has been whispered to me that some editor was after 
the General Managership of the Union, or such organization 
as might perhaps be perfected in the future by ama)gamation 
orotherwise. So far as Gleanings is concerned, neither of its 
editors would accept the office under any consideration. I 


have already heard from the editors of three or four other 
leading bee-papers, and find that their position is ours exactly. 


Whoever ‘*‘ whispered” that time would better hereafter 
speak even lower than a ‘‘ whisper.” Surely, no self-respect- 
ing editor would be ‘‘ after the General Managership.” 


<--> 


Wifeless—Not Homeless.—bBro. Leahy, in the 
August Progressive, had this alarming notice: 


‘*Alas! poor Yorick! 
press. Dr. Miller writes: 


The sad news comes as we go to 
‘Friend York has no home now.’” 


Lest some might think that my pleasant home is all 
broken up, and that I am a candidate for all sorts of sympa- 
thy, I had better say that it all came about by Mrs. York 
going to stay with her mother-in-law in Ohio for a month or 
so, in order to rést up and endeavor to regain her former ex- 
cellent health. That’s all. In a week or so now I’!] not feel 
so lonesome. But I hereby give notice that Dr. Miller had 
better stop telling such whoppers about me! And it will be 
‘Alas! poor Leahy !” if he sticks his editorial pencil through 
me again in that kind of a style! 

oe ee ee 

North American Bee-Keepers’ Union.— 
How’s that for a name for the society formed by uniting the 
North American Bee-Keepers’ Association and the National 
Bee-Keepers’ Union? This is a day and age of ‘** Unions,” and 
I believe that under the name suggested, thousands of mem- 
bers could be secured if proper inducements are offered. 


In Gleanings for Aug. 1, Editor Root comes out in a 
strong editorial favoring the amalgamation of the two existing 
national societies. It ought to be done, and very soon. 


em 


Phrenology.—The annual! session of the American 
Institute of Phrenology will begin on Tuesday, Sept. 3, 1895. 
Those who expect to attend, or who are in any way interested, 
should write at once for particulars to the publishers of the 
Phrenological Journal, 27 East 21st Street, New York. 
From present indications this will be the most successful ses- 
sion of the Institute ever held. 


— —-.-9-——— 


ca Honey as Food and Medicine.—A new and revised 
edition of thir °2-pagé pamphlet is now issued. It has 5 blank 
gh whic. to write or paste recipes taken from other sources. 
tril, just what its mame indicates, and should be liberally dis- 
i uted among the people everywhere to create a demand for 
food, It contains a number of recipes on the use of honey as 
int and as medicine, besides much other interesting and valuable 
~ormation. Prices, postpaid, are: Single copy, 5 cts.; 10 copies 
Send 


pe cts. ; 50 for $1.50; 100 for $2.50. Better give them a trial. 


- 4 


| orders to the Bee Journal office. 





Among the Bee-Papers 


Gleaned by Dr. Miller. 








TO DETECT ADULTERATION OF BEESWAX. 


From Hainant’s Pragies Apicole is taken the following: 
To test wax for adu!teration, heat to boiling one gramme with 
ten grammes of water and three grammes of carbonate of 
soda; let it cool, and if pure, the wax will float and the water 
remain uncolored; if adulterated, an emulsion more or less 
liquid is formed. Five percent. adulteration can be detected 
in this way.—F. L. Thompson, in Review. 


SPEAKING KIND WORDS, 


Strange, isn’t it, that some people don’t like to hear others 
well spoken of? Surely there can be no harm come from giv- 
ing one another words of encouragement. If we appreciate the 
efforts of a brother bee-keeper, or admire his writings, what 
harm can it do to let him know it? Few men in this world 
have too many kind words spoken of them, but many men have 
too much said that is discrediting to them. The way of the 
world is to say nothing good of a man while he is living, but 
after he is dead, no matter how wicked and sinful he has been, 
someone will manage to find something good of him. Let it 
not be so with bee-keepers.—S. E. Miller, in Progressive. 


GETTING BEES OFF RXTRACTING-COMBS. 


S. T. Pettit gives his plan in Canadian Bee Journal, as fol- 
lows: 

**This is the way I do it now: First give a couple of smart 
whiffs of smoke in the entrance, then blow smoke smartly un- 
der the guilt and the bees will rush downwards, then remove 
the quilt or cloth and for a moment rush the bees down with 
smoke. Now is your opportunity; lift the combs out quickly 
and shake off what bees you can quickly, and lean the combs 
against the back part of the hive or any other convenient 
thing, or place them in a light box for the purpose. Now, 
keep on a hustle and as soon as the last frame is out, drop in 
and adjust your empty combs and close up the hive. Now, 
see, all this must be done before the reaction or return of the 
bees sets in, and your bees are still in good humor, and their 
zeal for gathering honey is not decreased by the presence of 
those empty combs, and everything is lovely. 


‘*The process of brushing the remaining bees from the 
combs will be found pleasant and easy, for by this time they 
feel lost and lonely, and they are in no mood for self-defense. 
I had rather remove the filled combs and replace them with 
empty ones than adjust and remove a bee-escape. And then, 
I fancy that the bees being crowded in the brood-chamber and 
the consequent excitement caused by the bee-escape would 
work up swarming-fever. 

“TI go right on with this work in the robbing season. I 
place the robber-cloth over the comb box, and just when com- 
mencing operations I fill said box with smoke; this keeps the 
robbers at bay. Atsuch seasons I have an assistant to keep 
the air over and about the hive pretty full of smoke.” 


SIZE OF HIVES. 


In Gleanings, J. F. McIntyre reports that be and R. A. 
Holley have been experimenting with hives containing frames 
Langstroth length, some of them 7 inches deepand others 12 
inches deep. They are much pleased with the deep frames, 
and very positive that they want no borizontally divisible 
brood-chambers. The editor adds in a foot note: 


‘*Personally, I have never experimented with deep brood- 
chambers; but I have observed this: That we in our locality, 
only a few miles from H. R. Boardman, while following pre- 
cisely the same method of wintering in-doors, we do not have 
the same success that he does with his deep hive. While we 
lose in-doors from 10 to 25 per cent., Mr. Boardman loses 
none. Perhaps the depth of brood-chamber may have some- 
thing to do with it; but after all, take the reports as they gen- 
erally run, there does not seem to be much difference in results, 
so far as wintering is concerned, between the Langstroth size 
of frame and a square one. But Friend McIntyre’s argument 
is, if I understand him correctly, that more brood can be se- 
cured by using a deeper frame. Perhaps he is right. His ex- 
perience, and also that of Mr. Holley, agrees almost exactly 
with tests that we have made here at the ‘Home of the Honey- 
Bees;’ namely, that bees do not breed as well in divided 
brood-chambers as in one in which there is no division.” 


F. A. Snell favors a cubical hive with the American frame, 
and C. W. Dayton wants one that makes a cube by adding a 
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half-story, the lower story containing 2,000 cubic inches. 
Joseph I. Earle advocates a hive measuring 12 inches each 
way, and that from such a hive he gets 200 pounds of ex- 
tracted honey each year, the honey-flow lasting two and a half 
to three months. 


DRUG TREATMENT OF FOUL BROOD. 


Rev. W. F. Clarke in Gleanings says that in trying to cure 
foul-brood by the phenol treatment, he found a couple of 
wrinkles he thinks worth knowing, viz.: 

‘*The first is, to feed the phenolated syrup at a time when 
there is absolutely no honey comingin. Take advantage of 
the period of complete cessation af nectar-yielding, when the 
bees are ravenous for food, and are like a hungry man who 
will not be particular to get quail-on-toast, and other epicurian 
dishes. The second wrinkle is to take care not to medicate 
the syrup too strongly with phenol. I overlooked in my first 
trials this pregnant sentence: 1/500 dispatched the bacillus 
quickly when honey was coming, in and 1/750 when it was 
not.’ I found that, even in a time of scarcity, the bees refused 
the 1/500 decoction, and I kept diluting the syrup until they 
took it freely.” 

The editor comments: ‘*With regard to the phenol, I per- 
sonally tried it diluted 500, 1,000, 750, and, in fact, all sorts 
of dilutions; and in nearly every case it would apparently 
check the disease, but not in a single case do I remember that 
it cured it entirely, in the long run; apd when we were fussing 
with phenol, feu] brood in the meanwhile got pretty well scat- 
tered over our yard.” 


SHAKING BEES OFF COMBS. 


Doolittle thus describes his method in Gleanings: ‘I place 
the projecting ends of the frame on the ends of the two middle 
fingers of each hand, and then with a quick upward stroke 
throw the ends of the frame against the ball or thick part of 
the hand at the base of the thumb. As the frame strikes the 
hand, let the hands give a sudden downward motion, which 
makes the shock still greater. As the frame strikes the fingers 
it is again thrown back against the hand, and so on till all or 
nearly all of the bees are off. The principle is, that the bee is 
on its guard all the while to keep from falling off, thus hold- 
ing on tenaciously so as not to be easily shaken off by any mo- 
tion which tends to throw itdown. By a sudden stopping of 
the upward and a quick downward motion, the bees are thrown 
off their guard and dislodged from the comb in an upward di- 
rection.” 

The editor adds in a foot-note: ‘‘I sometimes practice your 
method; but more often I pick the frame up, grasping the 
projecting end of one end of the top-bar; and, doubling my 
fist, I strike the top-bar one sharp, quick blow ata point where 
there are no bees.” 


I like the Doolittle plan for heavy frames, and the editor’s 
plans for frames not so heavy. For very light frames I like a 
plan still different. Hold the frame in the left hand by the 


end of the top-bar, and pound on the left hand with the right 
fist. 





southern Department. 





[Please send all questions relating to bee-keeping in the South direct 
to Dr. Brown. and he will answer in this department.—Ep.] 








Experience with Swarms—Good Queens, Etc. 
Large swarms have given we some trouble this season, 
when I neglected to put on the surplus arrangement as soon 
as hived, or shortly after. Every one so hived swarmed out. 
In hot weather it is a safe rule to give ample room to begin 
with. Asa further precaution, if thought necessary, put on 
a queen-trap. Don’t depend entirely upon the proverbial 
frame of brood. It doesn’t work every time. 


The queen-trap is not reliable for hiving after-swarms 
when the prime swarm issues before any of the cells are com- 
pleted, and the old hive is moved to a new stand. Some of 
the young queens get out. 

A good-sized mirror, held so as to throw the reflection 
among the bees, will generally bring down absconders. This 
was given some time ago ip the Bee Journal, but is, I think, 
worth repeating. It seems to work when the sun is shining. 
But what are we to do when the sun refuses to shine for us ? 





Try cow-bells, I suppose. 


= = 


I find it a good plan to winter two to four queens in 4 
frame nuclei, for queening any colonies that are found At 
less in the spring. If not needed, they will generally q.). 
good colonies for June, by giving plenty of combs. d " 


A WAY TO GET GOOD QUEENS. 


An easy way to get them is to select your queen-rearing 
colonies in the early fall. Give them two stories of § o; 10 
frames each ; build up very strong by stimulating brood-rear. 
ing and giving eggs from your nuclei, if necessary. Sox that 
they have 40 to 50 pounds of stores for winter and spring. 
Feed again in the spring during unfavorable weather, to ga; 
them to swarm early. Weought to have our queens laying 
by April 20. Then, by giving each three or four frames 9 
bees and brood, and filling up with drawn combs, or full sheets 
of foundation, with a favorable season they ought to give son, 
surplus in June. By fall they should be about equal to the 
old colonies that did not swarm. In this way we get our ins 
crease at a very small expense to the honey crop; and by 
using large hives in most seasons we have but little trouble j 
prevent swarming when running for extracted honey. 


BEES REARED IN LARGE HIVES. 


Large hives—‘**double discounters,” but small ones for 
manipulation. That is about where Mr. Davenport leaves y; 
on page 391. Trne, he says bees, but were they not de. 
veloped in large hives—boxes? He also says: ‘* They lived 
longer, and a good deal longer than ordinary bees.” That 
seems to be a very important point in favor of large hives. 
am confident that the bees, and especially the queens, of , 
thoroughly developed colony, are more vigorous and longer. 
lived than those reared in most smal! hives. 

Newtonville, Ala. W. W. GRAVLEE. 


a > + i 


Good Report from Texas. 


I started in the spring with 105 colonies of Italian and 
hybrid bees in poor condition, but having favorable weather | 
succeeded in building them up for the main honey-flow, which 
commenced the last of April, and continued until the last of 
May. 

I increased to 128 colonies. I work my bees two, three 
and even four stories high, trying to keep thein from swarn- 
ing as much as possible, and only hiving such swarms as set- 
tle together while swarming, or such as I don’t know from 
which hivethey came. All other single swarmsI put back 
where they came from. 

I use the Langstroth-Simplicity frames, ten to the hive. 
I only work for extracted honey, using a two-frame Cowan 
reversible extractor. I extracted from my bees 11,000 
pounds of first-class honey, very thick and nice, al! put up in 
60 pound cans. 

My bees are in splendid condition now—plenty of stores— 
and are making more than a living. The hives are boiling 
over with bees. We nearly always have a honey-flow in the 
fall. R. W. SAvER. 

Brackettville, Tex., July 17. 

> - ¢ - 


Bitter Honey in the South. 


When the bees are at work on the yellow tops, bitter 
weed, it is advisable to remove all sections or comb honey, it 
tended to be taken, from the hive, as from this all the honey 
stored will be bitter. All bitter honey in the supers should be 
fed to the bees during fall and winter, and not left over to mii 
with the spring supply. Otherwise that will also be more 0 
less bitter. 

BITTER HONEY AS A TONIC. 


There seems to be a greater freedom from discases among 
bees in the South than with the North, and we must attribute 
it to the tonic and prophylaxis of the bitter element in te 
fall honey. It is also said to be an excellent cough remedy, 
perhaps from the same medical virtue found in the Ditter 
principle of the hoarhound. There is nothing deleterious 0 
the titter honey, should any one ve induced to use it, either & 
food or medicine.—R. H. WarrFrrevp, in Southern Live-Stocs 
Journal. 


MAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAALAAAS 





That New Song—‘ Queenie Jeanette’’—which is bes 
sung everywhere, we can send you for 40 cents, postpaid, or club 
it with the American Bee Journal for one year—both for only 
$1.10. Or, send us one new subscriber for a year (with $1.00), and 
we will mail you a copy of the song free. 
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Notes g> Comments. 


CONDUCTED BY 
Rev. Emerson T. Abbott, St. Joseph, Mo. 








Bees and Pollen.—‘‘If bees carry pollen from 
0 bloom of the orange and peach, as theydo in many 


ploom t 


other kinds of fruit, why does not the seed produce trees bear- | 


ing different varieties of fruit?”—Mrs. HARRISON, on page 
391. 

Because in many cases the pollen of one variety is not 
potent on the other, but in some cases itis. A gentleman told 
the writer of a circumstance where a person planted ten apple 
seeds in pots in the house, the seeds all being taken from one 
apple. The trees produced from these ten seeds bore as many 
different varieties of fruit as there were trees. 

The peaches produced from the seed would be nearly like 
the ones from whick the seeds were taken, provided they were 
not grafted or budded fruit. In that case, of course, they 
would be like the fruit of the root upon which the graft was 
made. This, however, could not be absolutely true, if fertil. 
ized by pollen from a blossom of a different variety, as the 
female germ must be influenced more or less by the male germ 


Berry,” which is the result of a cross between the blackberry 


and the raspberry. 
+o 


Large Blue Flag.—Though this flower is of no 
special importance to the bee-keeper as a honey-plant, yet we 
think the readers of the Bee Journal wil! be interested in what 
Mrs. Starr Dana has to say about it in her book, ‘‘ How to 
Know the Wild Flowers,” which was reviewed in this depart- 
ment on page 495. I make the following extract: 


‘* For the botanist the blue flag possesses special interest. 
It is a conspicuous example of a flower which has guarded it- 
self against self-fertilization, and which is beautifully cal- 
culated to secure the opposite result. The position of the 
stamens is such that their pollen could not easily reach the 
stigmas of the same flower, for these are borne on the inner 
surface of the petal-like, overarching styles. There is no 
prospect here of any seed being set unless the pvllen of an- 
other flower is secured. Now what are the chances in favor 
of this? They are many. In the first place, the blossom is 
unusually large and showy, from its size and shape alone al- 
most certain to arrest the attention of the passing bee; next, 
the color is not only conspicuous, but it is aiso one which has 
been found to be particularly sought by these insects. When 
the bee reaches the flower he alights on the only convenient 
landing-place, one of the recurved sepals; following the deep 
purple veins which experience has taught hi:n lead to the hid- 

































with which it unites. 


what; 
tioned above, this is true practically. 


The resulting fruit should be more or 
less modified by the combination of the two potent forces. 
Theoretically, at least, this should influence the seed some- 
and, if there is any truth in the circumstance men- 
In fact, if I mistake 
not, there is a berry grown in California, called the ‘*‘ Logan 


den nectar, he thrusts his head below the anther, brushing off 
its polien, which he carries to another flower.” 


Mrs. Dana, like many others, does not seem to have found 
out that the worker-bee is a female, but we can excuse her 
for this since she has come to our aid in helping to demon- 
| strate the importance of cross-fertilization. 








~|TALIAN QUEENS 


ag July to Oct., 75c. each—3 for 
$2.00. 
Tested Queens, $1.00 each. 
By return mail. Satisfaction Guaranteed 
Send for Free Illustrated Circular to 


THEODORE BENDER, 


28Atf 18 Fulton8t., CANTON, OHIO. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 
Offices: 1019, 100 State St., 


IH A A] CHICAGO. Hours 9 to 4, 
H. G. Acklin, ‘strani inn 


Northwestern Agent For 


The A. L. Root Co.’s Apiarian Supplies 


Send for | BEES AND Queens 
Price-List { For Sale. 


21A17 Mentton the American Ber Journai 


$1.00 PRIZE 


Will be given tothe person sending us a 
Golden or Leather-Colored Italian Queen 
whose workers will store the most Comb 
Honey next season. A report will be giv- 
enin the Bee Journal; the amount of the 
2nd and 3rd will be given also. 

Send atonce. All have an equal chance 
towin. Send Queens before Sept. 15th. 


GILBERT BROS., 
EAST AVON, Liv. Co., N. Y. 
Mention the American Bee Journat. 


Promptness Is What Counts ! 


Honey-Jars, Shipping-Cases, and every- 
thing that bee-keepers use. Roots 
Goods at Root's Prices, and the 
best shipping point in the country. 

2 


Dealers onéy and Beeswax. Cata- 
logue Fre :. 


162 Mass. Ave. Walter 8. Pouder 


INDIANAPOLIS. IND. 
Mention the Americun Bee JournaL 


Bee-Keeper’s Guide—see page 528. 





AND LUNG DISEASES, 
DR. PEIRO, Specialist 
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General Items, 


No Failure in Seven Years. 


It is seldom we see anything in any of 
the bee-papers from our part of the coun- 
try, so I will say we are just ‘‘ rolling in the 
honey ’’—in the wheelbarrow. We have 
about 225 colonies, 70 of which we work for 
extracted honey. 


GOLDEN ITALIAN 
QUEENS by return mail from a breeder ob- 


tained of Doolittle, which he selected and 
tested out of 1000, for his own special use; he 


| said this Queen is a better one than the 


| breeders. 


Burt, who is not yet | 


quite 16 years old, does nearly all the out- | 


side work, and helps with the inside work, 
too. He folds and ‘‘starters’’ all the sec- 


tions, does all the uncapping, and much of | 


the extracting; helps take out and care for 


comb honey, and, in fact, isour main “ bee- | 


man.”’ 

While Dr. Miller’s bees are taking a rest, 
he had better come over and help us: but 
then we do not use T-tin supers. 

This is our seventh 
there bas not been a single failure to pro- 
duce a goodcrop. Mrs. Lucy C. SLEAsE. 

Rosswell, New Mex., July 24. 


>-—_—-_- + —-—- 


Small Crop—Five-Banded Bees. 


IT have so small a cropof honey this year 
that I have no fear of its breaking the mar- 
ket if reported. When the season began 
we had a good outlook for a large crop of 
honey. The freezes in May killed the bass- 
wood buds, and was very damaging to the 
clovers of all kinds. The hot, dry weather 
rushed the season so fast that it closed July 
6, and the result is one of the shortest crops 
of honey we ever get, when we get any. 


summer here, and | 


In my 43 years’ experience with bees, I 


never knew a season to close so early by 15 
days. Allmy honey was off on July 15 


this year, and thecrop counted. While, as | 


| 


a rule, the bees are right in the midst of | 


WORLD'S FAIR QUEEN 


which was valued at $50.00. Also 


ITALIAN QUEENS 


from one of A. I. Root’s very best imported 
Price of Queens — Untested, 55c,; 
6 for 83 00; 12 for $5.50. Tested, $1.00 each; 
6 for $5.00. No disease. Shall run 400 nu- 
clei. Ask for Free Circular, which may be 
worth dollars to you, if you buy Queens. Safe 
delivery and satisfaction will be guaranteed 
in each and every case. H. G. QUIRIN 

27 D6t BELLEVUE, Huron Co., OFIO. 

Mention the American Bee Journal. 





ONE MAN WITH THE 


UNION COmsmATION 


an do the work of four 
men using hand tools, in 
Ripping, Cutting-off, Mi- 
tring, Rabbeting, Groov- 
ing. Gaining, Dadoing, 
Edging-up. Jointing Stuff, 
ete. Full Lineof Foot and 
Hand Power Machinery. 
Sold on Trial, Catalogue Free. 
SENECA FALLS MFG. CO., 
46 Water 8t., SENECA FALLS. N. Y 


27D14 Mention the American Bee Journal. 













FRESHIRE, Chester White, 
Jersey Red and Poland China 
PIGS. Jersey, Guernsey and 
Holstein Catile. Thoroughbred 
Sheep. Fancy Poultry. Hunting 
end House Catalogue. 





4. 
13026 Mention the American Bee Journal. 


THE BOTTOM IS OUT 


For the next 60 days we will sell 


Warranted Purely-Mated Queens 


At 55 cts. each; 6 for $3.00. Tested, 75 cts.; 
6 for $4.00. All Queens sent by return mail. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Address, 
LEININGER BROS.. 
33Etf FT, JENNINGS, OHIO. 


WHEN ANSWERING THIS ADVERTISEMENT, MENTION THIS JOURNAL. 
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the honey season at that date, in this 
locality, 3,000 pounds of comb honey is my 
crop from 163 colonies wintered. Spring 
losses left them at 116 the first of June, 
when clover began to blossom. 


The 5-banders still hold the red card, and 
hold it strong for comb honey against all 
the races of bees that I bave, and I have all 
the races in this country but the gray Car- 
niolans. The greatest number of sections 
any one colony gave me was 80 1-pounds 
nicely filled, and some partly filled, and 
that was a 5-bander. 

The next largest amount was 66 pounds, 
and a few partly filled, taken from a Punic 
colony. Ihave no bees nor queens to sell, 
so no one need apply for either. 


I have had the 5-banded bees under my 
obseryation and care for four seasons, and 
have watched them closely in all their 
peculiarities, and have yet to find one single 
strong colony that proved itself a loafer. 
My hives are large, the old Quinby, 8 
frames to the hive, size of frame 11'x1914 
inches. All can see that I have a big hive, 
and the big 5-banders to winter in it. 

IRA BARBER. 

De Kalb Junction, N. Y., July 22. 


Terribly Dry Weather. 

We commenced bee-keeping last spring 
with one colony of blacks, which have 
swarmed twice, but they are doing nothing 
at the present time, it being too terribly 
dry here, having had no rain since May 22. 

I think the American Bee Journal just 
the thing for beginners. Mrs. H. A. D. 

Manistee, Mich., July 21. 








——- + + — 


A Good Word for Mignonette. 


I have not seen mentioned that nice little 
flower mignonette (Jteseda odvrasa) as a 
honey-plant. I think it is ahead of any- 
thing, where it can be grown, for my patch 
is constantly full of bees, no matter what 
other flowers may be in bloom, except lin- 
den. It is easily grown, particularly in 
moist, muggy land. There ought to bea 
large patch in every garden, for its fra- 
grance alone, not tospeak about bees. It 
blossoms from spring until cut off by frost. 
Its seeds cast in the fall will start in the 
spring, and if kept clean from weeds for a 
time it will soon occupy the whole ground 
as the year before. F. PisTorivs. 

Ann Arbor, Mich. 


_——_ + 





Peppermint as a Honey-Plant. 

In answer to W.C., on page 457, in re- 
gard to peppermint for honey, I can state 
from positive experience that it will yield 
nectar in abundance, but no pollen. The 
honey is of a much finer flavor than any 
other I know of, and has a medicinal value 
for disorders of the digestive system. I am 
in a locality where it is raised by the hun- 
dreds of acres. My bees are situated so as 
to have access to about 500 acres of old and 
new mint. We have a mint distillery on 
our farm, and have planted five acres this 
spring, which will be in blossom in Septem- 
ber. We have been in the industry five 
years. 

The boney is clear, and far ahead of the 
clovers. There is nothing else which can 


| 
| 





SENT POSTPAID BY 


George W. York & Co., 


Chicago, Ills. 


Bees and Honey, or Management of an Apiary 
for Pleasure and Profit. by Thomas G. Newman.—- 
This edition has been largely re-written, thoroughly 
revised, and is “ fully up with the times” in all the 
improvements and inventions in this rapidly-devel- 
oping pursuit, and presents the aplarist with 
everything that can ald in the successful manage- 
ment of an apiary,and at the same time produce 
the most honey in an attractive condition. It con- 
tains 250 pages, and 245 illustrations—is beautifully 
printed in the highest style of the art,and bound 
in cloth, gold-lettered. Price, $1.00. 


Langstroth on the Honey-Bee, revised by 
Dadant—This classic in bee-culture, has been 
entirely re-written, and is fully illustrated. It 
treats of everything relating to bees and bee-keep- 
ing. Noaplarian library is complete without this 
standard work by Rev. L. L. Langstroth —the 
Father of American Bee-Culture. It has 520 pages; 
bound in cloth. Price, $1.40. 


Bee-Keepers’ Guide, or Manual of the 
Apiary, by Prof. A. J. Cook, of the Michigan Agri- 
cultural College.—This book is not only instructive 
and helpful as a guide in bee-keeping. but is 
interesting and thoroughly practical and scientific. 
It contains a full delineation of the anatomy and 
physiology of bees. 460 pages; bound in cloth and 
fully illustrated. Price, 


Sclentific Queen-Rearing, as Practically 
Applied, by G. M. Doolittle.—A method by which 
the very best of Queen-Bees are reared in perfect 
accord with Nature’s way. 176 pages, bound in 
cloth, and illustrated. Price, $1.00. 


A B C of Bee-Culture, by A. I. Root.—A 
cyclopeedia of 400 pages, describing everything 
pertaining to the care of the honey-bees. It con- 
tains 800 engravings. It was written especially for 
beginners Boundincloth. Price, $1.25. 


Advanced Bee-Culture, Its Methods and 
Management, by W. Z. Hutchinson.—The author 
of this work is too well known to need further 
description of his book. He is a practical and 
entertaining writer. You should read his book. 90 
pages, bound in paper, and illustrated. Price, 50 cts. 


Rational Bee-Keeping, by Dr. John Dzierzon 
—This is a translation of his latest German book on 
bee-culture. It has 350 pages; bound In cloth, $1.25; 
in paper covers, $1.00 


Bienen-Kultur, by Thomas G. Newman.— 
This is a German translation of the principe! por- 
tion of the book called BEES OF HONEY. 10. page 
pamphlet. Price, 40 cents. 


Convention Hand-Book, for Bee-Keepers. 
Thomas G. Newman.—lIt contains the parllamen- 
tary law and rules of order for Bee-Conventions— 
also Constitution and By-Laws, with subjects for 
discussion, etc. Cloth, gold-lettered. Price, 25 cts. 


Amerikanische Bienenzucht, by Hans 
Buschbauer.—Printed in German. A hand-book on 
bee-keeping, giving tht methodsin use by the best 
American and German apiarists. Illustrated; 138 
pages. Price, $1.00. 


Thirty Years Among the Bees, by 
Henry Alley.—Gives the results of over a quarter- 
century's experience in rearing queen-bees. Very 
latest work of the kind. Nearly 100 pages. Price, 50c. 


Mr. Howard's Book on Foul Brood. 
—Gives the McEvoy Treatment and reviews the ex- 
periments of others. Price, 25 cts. 


Foul Brood Treatment, by Prof. F. R. 
Cheshire.—Its Cause and Prevention. Price, 10 cts. 


Foul Brood, by A. R. Kohnke.—Origin. 
Development and Cure. Price, 25 cts. 


Honey as Food and Medicine, by T. 
G. Newman.—A 32-page pamphlet : just the thing to 
create a demand for honey at home. Should be 
scuttered freely. Contains recipes tor Honey-Cakes, 
Cookies, Puddings, Foam, Wines, and uses of honey 
for medicine. 

Prices, prepaid—Single copy, 5 cts.; 10 copies, 35 
cts.; 50 for $1.50: 100 for $2.50; 250 for $5.50; 500 
for $10.00; or 1000 for $15.00. 

When 250 or more are ordered, we will print the 
bee-keeper’s card (free of cost) on the front cover 
page. 

Emerson Binders, made especially for 
the BEE JOURNAL, are convenient for preserving 
each number as fast as received. Not mailable to 
Canada, Price, 75 cts. 





50 cts. Worth of Books Free! Read On! 


We will give to any present regular subscriber to the Bee Journal, 50 cents’ worth Of the box 
described below for each NEW subscriber sent us for a year at $1.00. Send on the new cy), 
scribers and select the books you want. This is an easy way to get some good | 
No premium will also be given to the new subscriber. Now, everybody hustle up! 


BEE-BOOKS: 


Sub. 
)00ks 


Preparation of Honey for th 
including the production and care ; 
extracted honey. A chapter 
HONEY. Price, 10 cents. 


e Market, 
- of comb and 
from Begs AND 


Bee-Pasturage a Necessity.—T)h) book 
gests what and how to plan iis a chegen Pie 
BEES AND HONEY. Price, 10 cents. a 

Swarming, Dividing and Feedi 
to beginners in apiculture. A chapter 
AND HONEY. Price, 5 cents. 


Bees in Winter, Chaff-Packing, Bee He 
and Cellars. This is a chapter from —— 
HONEY. Price, 5 cents. ” om Baas ax 


ng.—Hiny 
from Begs 


The Hive I Use, by G. M. Doolittle 5 
details his management of bees, and methoi: 
of producing comb honey. Price, 5 cents. 


Commercial Calculator, by ©. Ropp- 
A ready Calculator, Business Arithmetic and Ap. 
count-Book combined in one. Every farmer ané 
business man should have it. No, 1, bound in water 
proof leatherette, calf finish. Price, 40 cts, No. 9 
in fine artificial leather, with pocket, silicate slat: 
and account-buok. Price, 60 cts. 


Green’s Six Books on Fruit-Cualture, 
by Chas. A. Green.—Devoted Ist, to Apple and Peg 
Culture; 2nd, Plum and Cherry Culture; 3rd, Rasp. 
berry and Blackberry Culture; 4th, Grape Culture 
Sth, Strawberry Culture. 129 pp.; illustrated. 25 ots 


Garden and Orchard, by Chas. A. Greey 
—Gives full instructions in Thinning and Marketing 
Fruits; Pruning, Planting and Cultivating; Spray. 
ing, Evaporation. Cold Storage, Etc. 94 pages, i!ly 
trated. Price, 25 cts. 


Capons and Caponizing, by Dr. Sawyer, 
Fanny Field, and others.—lIllustrated. Al! abou 
caponizing fowls, ana thus how to make the mos 
money in poultry-raising. 64 pages. Price, 3 cts 


Hiow to Propagate and Grow Fruit, 
by Chas. A. Green.—Brief instructions in budding 
grafting and layering: also propagation of fro: 
trees, vines and plants. 72 pages. Price 25 cts 


How We Made the Old Farm Pay, 
by Chas. A. Green,—Gives his personal experience 
on a fruit farm which he made yield a generous for 
tune. 64 pages; illustrated. Price, 25 cts 


Our Poultry Doctor, or I!ralth in the 
Poultry Yard and How to Cure Sick Fowls, by 
Fanny Field,—Everything about Poultry Diseases 
and their Cure. 64 pages. Price, 30 cts. 


Poultry for Market and Poultry to 
Profit, by Fanny Field.—Tells everything about the 
Poultry Business. 64 pages. Price, 25 cts 


Turkeys for Market and Turkeys ! 
Profit, by Fanny Field.—All about ‘Turkey-Raising 
64 pages. Price, 25 cts. 


Book Clubbing Offers. 


The following clubbing prices include wwe 
American Bee Journal one year with eac! 
book named. Remember, that only ONE book 
can be taken in each case with the Bee Jour 
nal a year at the prices named. If more books 
are wanted see postpaid prices given will 
the description of the books on this pug 
Following is the clubbing-list: 


. Langstroth on the Honey-Bee $2.1 
A BC of Bee-Culture..... ..... : 

Bee-Keeper’s Guide.............. l 
Bees and Honey [Cloth bound) 1.0 
Scientific Queen-Kearing ...... 1.6 
Dr. Howard’s Foul Brood Book. l 
Advanced Bee-Culture......... seecees LD 
Amerikanische Bienenzucht [Germ.} 1 
Bienen-Kultur [German]...... La 
. Rational Bee-Keeping [Cloth bound] *" 
. Rational Bee-Keeping [Paper tound 
Thirty Years Among the Bees. 1 
. Bee-Keeping for Profit......... 
Convention Hand Book. * 1, 
Poultry for Market and Profit. 1.10 

i 
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Turkeys for Market and Profit. 
Capons and Caponizing...... . 

Our Poultry Doctor ........... 

. How We Made the Old Farm Pay 

. Green’s Six Books on Fruit-Culture 
Garden and Orchard...... ... = 1 
. How to Propagute and Grow Fruit : 
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24. Emerson Binder for the Bee Journal. +0" 
25. Commercial Calculator. No. |.. Le 
26. Commercial Calculator, No.2.. . : 
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- ‘Biggest Premium We Ever Offered ! 


E BEE-KEEPER'S GUIDE : 


MANUAL OF THE 


— BY 
PROF. A. J. COOK. 


This 15th and latest edition of Prof. Cook’s magnificent book of 460 pages, 
» neat and substantial cloth binding, we propose to give away to our present sub- 
scribers, for the work of getting New subscribers for the American Bee Journal. 


APIARY. 





A description of the book here is quite unnecessary—it is simply the most com- 
complete scientific and practical bee-book published to-day. Fully illustrated, and 
al] written in the most fascinating style. The author is also too well-known to the 
whole bee-world to require any introduction. No oee-keeper is fully equipped, or 
his library complete, without ‘‘ THe BEE-KEEPER’s GUIDE.” 


HERE IS OUR GRAND OFFER: 


Send us Two New Subscribers to the Bee Journal (with $2.00), and we will 
mail you a copy of Prof. Cook’s book FREE as a premium. No premium is also giv- 
en to the new subscribers, under this offer. The postpaid price of the book alone 
is $1.25, or we club it with the Bee Journal for a year—both together for $1.75. 
But surely anybody can get only two new subscribers to the Bee Journal for a year, 
and thus get the book as a premium. Let everybody try for it. Wewant to give 
away 1000 copies of this book by Oct. 1. Will you have one ? 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 56 Fifth Ave., CHICAGO, ILLS. 


California £* | 


If you care to know of its Fruits, Flowers. 
Climate or Resources, send for a Sample Copy 
of California's Favorite Paper— 


The Pacific Rural Press 


The leading Horticultural and Agricultural | 
paper of the Pacific Coast. Published weekly, 
handsomely illustrated, 82.40 per annum. 
Sample Copy Free. 


PACIFIC RURAL PRESS, 
220 Market St, - SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


BEGINNERS. 


Beginners should have a copy of the | 


BIG DROPS 


Prof. J. W. Rouse. Price 25 cents; if 
LEAHY MFG. CO., Higgi lle. Mo. | of water has made the vegetation. Now 

. CO., ginsville, i 

VERY CHEAP 


sent by mail, 28c. The little book and 
the Progressive Bee-Keeper (a live. pro- 

| the sun shines—the Honey wells up—the 

APIARIAN SUPPLIE iia dens. oh cos inbailen on 
4, —* Amateur Bee- 
Keeper”—how to manage bees, etc.—25 cts 











year, 65c. Address any first-class dealer, 





gressive 28-page monthly journal) one 
| should have all needed Supplies at 


The “Model Coop.” for hen and her brood | on talogue Free. 

= yandotte, Langshan and Leghorn Fegs for ce. Catalog 

“etching, Cat. free. bat state what you want | how (! Newman, !47,south Western Ave. 
J.W. ROUSE & CO., Mexico, Mo. OS. . , CHICAGO, ILL. 











SECTIONS, BpEE-RAIVES, SiHIPPING.G}ASES 


We make a Specialty of these Goods, and defy Competition in 


QUALITY, WORKMANSHIP 4» PRICES. 
-2” Write for Free Illustrated Catalogue and Price-List. 


G. B. LEWIS COMPANY, Watertown, Wis. 


E®” Be sure to mention the American Bee Journal when you write. at 








be found to take first place in the honey 
line for lightness of color or for body or 
consistency, and it will not granulate as 
other sweets. The fall honey, as a rule, is 
amber in color, but with peppermint it is 
different. In several of our agricultural 
journals, I have had published, from time 
to time, articles on this herb. If readers of 
the Bee Journal insist, I will write it up. I 
am a new subscriber for the Bee Journal. 
and peruse its columns with diligence. 

[am taking off, in 1-pound sections, prin- 
cipally of basswood, but very little clover, 
from 8 colonies over 400 pounds, and we 
had no good rain from June 28, 184, until 
July 17, 1895, when we had a bountiful 
shower. 

Old mint is in bloom in July and August. 
It is generally cut before the bees can get 
much boney. Strictly speaking, old mint 
has been set from two to three years. New 
mint is setin April and harvested in Sep- 
tember. This same mint will be old next 
year, and so on. 

CARSON VAN BLARICUM. 

Ellis, Calhoun Co., Mich., July 27. 


{Mr. Van Blaricum is hereby invited to 
tell us all about peppermint as a honey- 
lant. Every bee-keeper is interested 
earning all he or she can about any plant 
that may be profitable to grow for the 
honey it yields.—Ep1ror. | 


—_—-——_-- + -—> 


Bees Did Well. 


Bees bave done well sofar. Linden was 
splendid. Ihave taken an average of (0 
pounds per colony of extracted honey, 
spring count, from 40 colonies, and in- 
creased 33 per cent. Wo. MALone. 

Newburn, Iowa, July 27. 





Too Dry for Bees. 


I have two colonies at present. My bees 
are doing poorly. It has been too dry here 
this summer for bees to do well. Last win- 
ter was a hard Ope on them; I had 10 colo- 
nies then, and now have only 2. My bees 
have stored about 15 pounds in the upper 
story in 1-pound sections. 

W. M. DANIeELs. 

Perrysburg, Ohio, July 23. 


- 





The Radish as a Honey-Plant. 


I notice the bees working quite exten- 
sively on radish bloom. It seems to me, if 
itis a good honey-plant, that is, one that 
produces considerable nectar, it would be 
profitable as bee-forage. The bee-keepers 
are continually the watch-tower for 
plants that would pay to cultivate for the 
bees, and I have noticed closely how they 
work on this flower. We had quite a large 
bed of radishes in the garden, and before 
we could use them the bees went to the 
bloom, and for the last three weeks, or a 
month, the blossoms have been abundant, 
and bees were working on them all hours 
of the day. 

The putting forth of the flower and pod 
of the radish is an idea worth noticing. | 
simply call your attention to the bloom, 
not imparting anything new, but calling to 
mind the prolific nature of the radish at 
the bloom age. It begins with a cluster of 
of blossoms something like the jessamine, 


on 





and they remain fora time, then you will 
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Honey & Beeswax Market Quotations. 


CHICAGO, ILL., June 7.—We have our usual 
dull season which we look forward to and ex- 
pect. Honey is entirely forgotten during the 
months of June, July and August. The mar- 
ket is pretty well cleaned upof all grades of 
honey, so the prospects are encouraging for 
the coming season. We are getting 13@1l4c. 
for light comb. J. 4s 

CHICAGO, ILu., July 30.—We are now hay- 
ing some inquiries for comb honey, and ex- 
pect our first receipts of fancy white to sell 
at 15c.; No. 1 white will bring 14c.; no trou- 
ble to sell fancy honey; No. 2 quality sells at 
10@13c., depending upon condition. White 
extracted, 6@7c., depending upon flavor; 
dark, 5@6c. 8.T. F. & Co. 


CHICAGO, IiL., Aug. 7.—Some of the new 
crop of comb honey has come on the market, 
and we have sold same at 15c. There is also 
sale for the darker grades at 8@12c. Extract- 
ed, 5@7c.. according to quality, flavor and 
color. Beeswax, 25@27c. R. A. B. &. Co. 


CINCINNATI, O., Aug. 7.—Demand is live- 
ly for new extracted and comb honey, all old 
honey being closed out. Arrivals are fair but 
insufficient for the demand. Comb honey 
brings 14@15c. for choice white. Extracted, 

7¢. 

Beeswax is in good demand at 20@2éc. for 
good to choice yellow. C. F. M. & 8. 


KANSAS CITY, Mo., July 20.—Old stock of 
honey well cleaned up. Some new comb on 
the market. We quote: New comb, No. 1 
white, 1-lbs.. 14@1l5c.; No. 2, 12@t13c.; No.1 
amber, 12@13c.; No.2, 10@llec. Extracted, 
white, 6@6%c.; amber, 5@6ce. 

Beeswax. 22c, C.C.C. & Co. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa,, June 18.—The new 
crop of comb honey is arriving slowly, and is 
in fairdemand. No new extracted honey bas 
arrived in this market as yet. We quote: 
Comb honey. 9@13c. Extracted, 44@6c. 

Beeswax is still declining. The adulteration 
ot beeswax has demoralized our market this 
spring. and has hurt our sales considerable. 
Price, 25@27c. W.A.8. 


NEW YORK, N. Y.. July 6.—The market is 
about bare of comb honey and there is no de- 
mand at the present. The market is quiet on 
extracted. Demand is limited, with plenty of 
supply arriving to meet the demands and 
more. We quote: California, 6@64c.: South- 
ern. choice, 60@65c. per gallon; common, 50 
@d5c. per gallon. Beeswax is declining and 
selling at from 29@30c, at present, but the 
indications are that the price will decline still 
further. H. eS 


Ss. 
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j HONEY EXTRACTOR 
PERFECTION 
Cold-Blast Smokers, 


Square Glass Honey Jars, Etc. 


For Circulars, apply to CHAs. F. MuTs & Son. 
Cor. Freeman & Central Aves., Cincinnati, O 
Send 10¢ for Practical Hints to Bee-Keepers. 


Mention the American Bee Journal, 





List of Honey and Beeswax Dealers, 


Most of whom Quote in this Journal. 


Chicago, Llls. 
J. A. LAMON, 43 South Water St. 
R. A. BURNETT & Co., 163 South Water Street. 
New York, INe Y. 
F. I. SAGE & SON, 183 Reade Street. 
HILDRETH BROS. & SEGELKEN, 
120 & 122 West Broadway. 
CuHas. ISRAEL & Bros.. 486 Canal St. 
1. J. STRINGHAM, 105 Park Place. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
C. C. CLEMoMSs & Co., 423 Walnut St. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 
BATTERSON & Co., 167 & 169 Scott St. 


Hamilton, Llls. 
CHAS, DADANT & SON. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Ww. A. SELSER, 10 Vine St. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 
C.F. MuTH & Son,cor. Freeman & Central avs. 





notice the stem which holds the flower en- 
larging, and in this little stem the seed 
forms. The main branch grows a little 
higher, and another blossom sets out, and 
so on, until the branch is 18 inches long, all 
filled with pods, each pod having held a 
blossom for some time. 

Now it occurs to me that radishes could 
be planted with profit; first, the tender 
radish for table use; second, flowers for the 
bees; third, seed to plant again, or sell to 
the seedmen. A large piece of ground 
could be planted, and in planting more 
every three weeks, we could have almost 
a continual bloom through the season. 

Will the bee-keepers please give us a little 
light on radish bloom ? How much nectar 
does it supply ? What is the quality of the 
honey ? Cray C. Cox. 

Palouse, Wash., July 18. 


— _—_- -—-- 





Meager Honey Crop—Motherwort. 


The honey crop here will be very meager 
this season. White clover is all dried up, 
basswood bloom is over, and no honey in 
he surplus-boxes yet. 

I send a piece of plant which I would like 
to know the name of. I believe that it 
secretes considerable nectar, as bees are 
working on it allday. It grows in waste- 
places. Gro. H. PITMAN. 


Lake Villa, Ill., July 10. 


It is Leonurus Cardiaca, common mother- 
wort. In speaking of this and other plants 
of the same family, Prof. Cook, in his 
‘* Bee-Keepers’ Guide,” says this: 

All furnish nice white honey, remain in 
bloom a long time, and are very desirable, 
as they are in bloom in the honey-dearth 
of July and August. They, like many 
others of the mint family, are thronged 
with bees during the season of bloom. 
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ITALIAN BEES AND QUEENS, 


Queens, 75 cents. or two for $1.00. 
Mrs. A. A. SIMIPSON, 
29A8t SWARTS, Greene Co., PA. 
Mention tre American Bee Journa 





Non - Stinging 


Pat 


This famous strain of Yellow-Banded Bees 
are giving satisfaction where they have been 
introduced. I have had tnis strain in my api- 
ary six years, and never have had a swarm of 
bees from them. And in the particular colo- 
ny from which I am rearing Queens, I have 
never received a sting, Every subscriber to 
the American Bee Journal can obtain one 
WARRANTED QUEEN by remitting 75 cts. Or 
$1.50 pays for the above bee-paper and one of 
the finest ** Adel’’ Queens. 


TESTIMONIAL. 
WILLOW GROVE, Del,, July 16, 1895. 
Mr. H. ALLEY: The best queen I have 
came from you. The colony has stored 119 
pounds comb honey from fruit bloom and 
crimson clover. White clover is a complete 


failure. J. COLBY SMITH. 
HENRY ALLEY, 
34Atf WENHAM, MASS. 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 


Ready to Mail 


Retween Aug. 15 and Sept. 15— over 300 
Young 5-Banded Queens, yellow to the tip, as 
] am going to double up all my Nuclei for 
winter. I will sellthem at 30 cts. each, $1.50 
per % doz. 

Reference—Rosedale Bank, Rosedale, Miss.; 
or Kline & Bert, or P. M. at Gunnison, Miss. 

Money Order Office and P.O., at Gunnison, 
Miss. J. H. SIPLES. 


haention the American Bee Journac. 
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Convention Notices, % 





CALIFORNIA.—The next meeting o 
lare County Bee-Keepers’ Associaton, = Tu. 
held in Visalia, Aug. 14, 1895. All interes.” 
are invited. E. Young s 
Visalia, Calif. igs 


TEXAS.—The Texas State Bee-Keeper 
sociation will meet at Greenville, Tex "At 
21 and 22,1895. Good premiums are oifec® 
for best exhibits. All are invited to attend 

Deport, Tex. W. A. Waite, See 

ILLINOIS. — The annual meeti of th 
Northern Illinois Bee-Keepers’ Aaeettel “ 
will be held at the residence of 0. Taylan 
Harlem, [ll.,on Tuesday, Aug. 20,1895 s;, 
are cordially invited. B. KENNEDY, Seo 

New Milford, Ill. 


TENNESSEE.—The next annual meeting 
the East Tennessee Bee-Keepers’ Associa, 
tion will be held at. Mulberry Gap, Tenn. sf 
August 16,1895. The members are urged 1 
attend and all bee-keepers are invited to hs 
present. 1. F CoLeman, Se 

Sneedville, Tenn, 


tferag 


KANSAS,—There will be a meeting of ¢; 
Southeastern Kansas Bee-Keepers’ Aggoeja. 
tion in Fort Scott. Kans., on Sept. 19, 189; 
All are cordially invited to come and haya 
good time. There will bea full program. — 

Bronson, Kans J.C. BALCH, Se 


Ae 


WISCONSIN.—The Southwestern Wisconsi; 
Bee-Keepers’ Association will hold its ner: 
meeting at Platteville, Wis., Oct. 8 and 9 
1895. “Come,every one.” Don’t get dis. 
couragedif we haven’t got acrop of honey 
We will have a good time at Platteville, 
thesame. Bring your wives and daughte 
with you. Manyinteresting subjects wil! pe 
discussed. M. M. RICE. Se 

Boscobel, Wis. 
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North American Bee-Keepers’ Association 


OFFICERS FOR 1895. 


PREs.—R. F. Holtermann.....Brantford, Unt 
Vice-PreEs.—L. D. Stilson......... York, Nebr 
SECRETARY.—W. Z. Hutchinson...Flint, Mich 


TREASURER.—J. T. Calvert......Medina, Ob 





National Bee-Keepers’ Union. 


PREs.DENT—Hon. R. L. Taylor.. Lapeer, M 


GEN’L MANAGER—T. G. Newman, Chicago, |!! 
147 South Western Avenu 


o 





Wants or Exchanges 


This department is only for your ** Wants 
or bona-fide ** Exchanges,” and such wi 
inserted here at 10 cents a lime for each 
time, when specially ordered into this depart- 
ment. Exchanges for cash or for price-lists 
or notices offering articles for sale, wi 
be inserted here—such belong in the reg 
advertising columns, at regular rates 


m0 EXCHANGE—Lossing’s “Civil War 
- America” (3 vols.), for Honey. Address 
J.C. YORK, Alliance, O! 


~~ 





ADL DAD D<DI0 


DISHES ?! 


No need of it. The Faultlese @ 
Quaker will do it for you and f 
save time, hands, dishes, money ( 
and patien >} 
scalded s d 
—~ we or chip- 

€ ishes, no /* 
foaee, ed * 
rinces, dries and 

lishes quickly 

ade of best ma- 7 

@ terial, Jasts a life ( 
A time. Sel! atsight 

mM Agents, womenor ) 
men of honor de- 

siring employ ( 
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y ment may have 
paying business 5 


‘ 





by writing now 
€ for descriptive circulars and terms to agents. 


}The QUAKER NOVELTY CO., Salem, 0. 
ene 


Mention the American Bee Journ 
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“QUEENS! 


ae - py return mail, reared in full col- 
Sow wee the best honey-gathering strains 
onies fica, at the following very low prices: 


Tested ....+-sescerscererereeeseres each $1.50 
Cee per WH AOZER..... -.-cee vonens 8.00 
Warranted purely-mated ....-.. each 75 
“ per % dozen.......... -25 

per dozen ......... -- 8.00 


i vant Queens for business, get my 
If yetiable er 40-p. descriptive Catalog 
Free. w. W. CARY, Colrain, Mass. 


o7 Att Mention the American Bee Journal. 


—————— 








Vakeshift Fences 
Make Shiftless Farmers 


Not only that, but they have a demor- 
alizing effect on the live stock of the farm. 
Here isa sample. Three respectable wg | 
cows, in a good sized pasture, each cow wit 
,yokeon her neck as large asa hen-coop. 
Comfortable outfit for hot weather!! That 
farmer has evidently been _monkeying with 
fences “just as good as the Page.” 

PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian,Mich. 


Mention the American Bee Journn.. 


Select Tested 
Italian Queens 


Friends, I will have 200 Select Tested Queens 
for sale Sept. 1. at $1.00 each or $10.00 per 
dozen. Untested, 50 cents each, or $5.00 per 
dozen. Tested Queens 75 cents each. or $6.00 
per dozen, either Golden Italians or Imported 
stock at same price. Safe arrival and satis- 
faction guaranteed. Address. 


F. A. CROWELL, 
31Atl GRANGER, MINN. 
Vertion the American Bee Journa. 


Woodcliff Queens. 


1 will send a Guaranteed 5-Banded Yellow 
Queen, bred from a Breeder selected from 
1000 Queens (some producing over 400 Ibs. of 
honey to the colony); or @ 3-Banded Italian 
Leather-Colored Queen direct from a Breeder 
imported from Italy. Oct. ’94—at 75e., and 
1 special low price for a quantity. 

My secret is to selian extra-large amount. 
which enables me to sell at low prices. Will 
run this spr ng 350 Nuclei—have 1 home and 
4 out apiaries. No Queens superior to my 
Strain 
_@” Send for Descriptive Catalogue and 
Testimonials, to 

Wm. A. SELSER, WYNCOTE, Pa. 


COMB FOUNDATION. 


Wholesale and Retail. 

Quality always the best. Price always lowest. 
Working Wax into Foundation by the 
'D. @ Specialty. I can make it an object for 
you in any quantity, but offer special induce- 
mentson straight 25 or 50 lb. lots. Or for 
making large lot of Wax into Foundation. I 
am furnishing large vealers, and can also 
please you, Beeswax taken at all times. 
Write for Samples and Prices, to 

GUS DITTMER, AUGUSTA, WIS. 
Reference—Augusta Bank. 16Atf 


WHEN ANSWERING THIS ADVERTISEMENT, MENTION THIS JOURNAL 
Offices: 1019, 100 State St., 


TRROAT see" sc 


(eens and Nuclei ! 


Cotested Italian Q 75 
yo ueens, by return mail, 75c; 
Tested, $1.00; Select Tested, $1.50. 

Nuclei, by express—per Frame. 73c. 
874 Address, Cc. E. MEAD, 

‘Artesian Ave., Station D, CHIcaGco. ILL 














AND LUNG DISEASES, 
DR. PEIRO, Specialist 
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Question - Box, 
In the multitude of counsellors there is 

safety.—Prov. 11-14. 
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Can Foul Brood Originate in 
Putrescent Pollen? 


Query 984.—Isit possible for foul brood 
to originate in putrescent pollen ?—Old Sixty. 


J. A. Green—I think not. 

B. Taylor—I do not know. 

Eugene Secor—I think not. 

C. H. Dibbern—I think not. 

E. France—No, I think not. 

W. R. Graham—TI think not. 

Dr. C. C. Miller—I think not. 

G. M. Doolittle—I could not say. 

P. H. Elwood—Not without the foul- 
brood germs. 

Prof. A. J. Cook—Is 
raise a fig from a thistle ? 


Chas. Dadant & Son—Not unless the 
germs of foul brood are there. 

Dr. J. P. H. Brown—Not unless the 
germs of the disease are present. 


W.G. Larrabee—Ask the foul-brood 
inspector, or any one that knows. 

Jas. A. Stone—I have never seen foul 
brood, and of course do not know. 

R. L. Taylor—No, never, unless from 
seed of the disease first planted there. 

Wm. M. Barnum-—Yes; cases of this 
kind have been recorded. It is well to 
be on the safe side—in the spring, espe- 
cially. 

H. D. Cutting—Not unless the germs 
of foul brood are taken there. I don’t 
believe you will take the smallpox from 
the itch. 


Mrs. L. Harrison—I should like to an- 
swer the querist by asking this question: 
Can you produce yellow fever with small- 
pox virus ? Something from nothing is 
against Nature. 

Mrs. J. N. Heater—I don’t know, 
though it is something to deal gently 
with. We know there are many things 
which produce sickness in the human 
family, though it may not always pro- 
duce smallpox. 


Allen Pringle—If you mean would it 
be possible for the putrescent pollen to 
originate the foul brood spores, I think 
not. If you mean might the spores find 
congenial lodging in the putrescent pol- 
len and develop there, I have my doubts 
about that, too. 

J. E. Pond—In my opinion, no; and I 
have yet to see any evidence that to my 
mind amounts to proof that such can be 
the case. The matter has been dis- 
cussed somewhat, and I know of but one 
man who makes the claim that it can, 
and bis opinion is of no value to myself. 


G. W. Demaree—I think not. Blue- 
grass Kentucky has never shown up a 
case of virulent foul brood, but I have 
seen dead brood that smelled to the 
skies. All dead animal matter will be- 
come ‘‘ foul.”” But sour pollen is another 
thing. I would not fear its presence as 
much as the decaying animal matter. 

Rev. M. Mahin—I have never seen a 
case of foul brood, and do not wish to; 
but I am very sure that foul brood can 
only originate from the spores of the 
bactlli of foul brood. There is no such 


it possible to 





thing as spontaneous generation. Fou} 
brood originates from, or is produced by, 
living germs, and life comes only from 
life. 

Rev. E. T. Abbott—It is not possible 
for joul brood to originate any place 
where there are no germs which cause 
foul brood, any more than it is for ducks 
to spring up spontaneously where there 
are noeggs. Do not think ‘*‘ putrescent 


pollen” (whatever that may mean) 
would furnish a good nidus for the 
germs. 





Globe Bee Veil 


to Five cross-bars are rivited in the 
» ‘centre at the top. These bend down 
¢ and button to studs on a neck-band. 
The bars are best light spring steel. 
« The neck-band is hard spring brass. 
The netting is white with face-piece 
* of black to see threugh. 
= Itis easily put together and folds 
mpactly in a case, 1x6x7 inches, 
'—_the whole weighing but 5 ounces 
It can be worn over an ordinary hat; fits any head; 
does not obstruct the vision, and can be worn in bed 
without discomfort. Itis a boon to any one whom 
files bother, mosquitos bite, or bees sting. 


Nets, 50 cts. each. 
=” This Veil we club with the Bee Journal 
for one year—both for $1.75; or give free as 
Premium for sending us 3 New Subscribers to,. 
the Bee Journal at $1.00 each. 
GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 
CHICAGO, ILLS 


GOLDEN QUEENS 


F T ay Bees are bred 
rom exas. or Business, 
as well as for Beauty and Gentileness. 

Safe arrival and reasonable satisfac- 
tion guaranteed, Write for Price-List. 


Untested, 75c—Warranted, 81. 


J, 0. GIVENS, (7227) msc. 
10A26 Mention the American Bee Journal. 


Langstroth«m:Honey-Bee 


—REVISED BY THE DADANTS— 


















This magnificent classic in bee-literature has 
been entirely re-written, and is fully illustra- 
ted. It treats of everything relating to bees 
and bee-keeping. Noapiarian library is com- 
ylete without this standard work by Rev. L 
E. Langstroth—the Father of American Bee- 
Culture. It has 520 pages, and is substan- 
tially bound in cloth. 

Price, postpaid, #1.40; or clubbed with the 
Bee Journal for one year—both for #2.15; or 
the book free as a premium for sending us 4 
New Subscribers to the Bee Journal at $1 each 


G. W. YORK & CO., 56 5th Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


180) “money 189) 


FoR BUSINESS, |TALIAN QUEENS 


Foundation at Wholesale Prices. Hives, 
suited for the South, or SUPPLIES, send for 
Price-List—to 


J.P. BROW, AVSUST A. 


Mention the American Bee Journal 


TAKE NOTICE! 


EFORE placing your orders for SUP- 
PLIES, write for prices on 1-Piece Bass- 
wood Sections, Bee-Hives, Shipping - Crates, 
Frames, Foundation, Smokers, ete. 
PAGE & LYON MFG. CO. 
NEW LONDON, WIS 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 
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SAVE MONEY ! ! 


It is always economy to buy the best, espe- 
cially when the best cost no more than 
something not half so good. OUR FAL- 
CON SECTIONS are acknowledged to be 
superior to any on the market. The 
same is alsotrue of our HIV Es and BEE- 
KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES, of which we 
make all modern styles. OUR PRICES 
will be found as low as thoseof any of 
our competitors, and in many cases low- 
er, and you are always sure of gettin 
first-class goods. We al+o publish TH 
AMERICAN BEE-KEEPER, a monthly 
magazine (Fifth year) at 50c. a year, in- 
valuable to beginners. Large illustrated 
catalogue and price-list free. Address, 


THE W. T. FALCONER MFG. 00., 


JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 


ee W. MM. Gerrish. of East Notting- 
ham, N. H., is our Eastern agent. New 
Englund customers may save freight by pur- 
chasing of him. 


What's the Use 
of Keeping Bees 


if you do not sell the honey? That's what we 
are bere for. Get our high prices before sell- 


ing. 
c. R. HORRIE & CO., 
Commission Merchants, 
224 South Water St., Chicago, Hl. 


24A13 Mention the American Bee Journa. 


I ARIS 


7 SAY to the readers 
of the 


BEE JOURNAL that 
DOOLITTLE 


has concluded to sel! 
—BEES and QUEENS— 
in their season, during 
1895, at the following 
prices : 

One Colony of Italians 
on 9 Gallup frames, in 
light shipping-box $7 00 
Five Colonies..... 3000 
Ten Colonies.. ... 5000 
l untested queen. 100 

7 queens 550 

ef 10 00 

l tested Queen... $150 

= ueens. 4x 

1 select tested queen 2 90 

en “ Queens 5 0C 

Select tested queen, previous season’s rearing . 4 0) 

Extra Selected for breeding, THE VERY BEST.. 6 00 

About a Pound of BEES in a Two-frame Nucleus, 
with any Queen, $2.00 extra. 











e@ Circular free, giving full particulars regard 
ing the Bees and each class of Queens. 
Address 


G. M. DOOLITTLE, 


12A25t BORODINO, Onon. Co., N. Y. 


HONEY QUEENS! 


Have been carefully bred for producing comb 
honey for the past 18 years, and by a special 
method for producing large, long-lived, pro- 
lific Queens. Can furnish either 3 or 5 Band- 
ed stock, bred in separate yards. 3-Banded 
bred from my own or Imported Mother. No 
foul brood of paralysis. Warranted Queens, 
purely mated, 60 cts.; Tested, $1.00; Selected 
Breeders, $2.50. Discount on quantities. 


27Atf J. HM. GOOD, Nappanee, Ind. 








Is a good thing 


Free Silver vuttere'ssome Rup YOu 


thing better 


Until further notice I will furnish COMB 
FOUNDATION as follows: 
10 lbs. Heavy or Medium Brood Fdn.33.50 
10 Ibs. Li, ht a 3,60 
10 lbs. Thin Surplus Foundation.... 4.00 
10 lbs. Extra-Thin Surplus Fdn.,..... 4.50 


No orders will be accepted at these prices 
from persams living east of New York State. 


For BEESWAxX-—fair quality, delivered 
here, 27c. cash; 29c. in trade. 


W. J. Finch,Jr.,Springfield, I11 
28A13 Mention the American Bee Journal. 
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Abbott's Space. 


That “St. Joe” Hire 


and Say How Many Hives 
You Will Need. 












Address, 


Emerson T. Abbott, 


ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


Mention the American Bee Jowrna, 











Has No Sag in Brood-Framea 


Thin Flat-Bottom Foundatiog 
Has No Fishbone in the Surplus Roney 


Being the cleanest is usually worked 
the quickest of any Foundation made 


J. VAN DEUSEN & Sons, 
Sole Manufacturers, 
Sprout Bronk Montgomery (n..N Y, 


A Thousand Tons of Comb Honey 


Will be made on the Foundation sold by us this year. That is why 


xt why 
ial +e 


3K 3K WE NEED BEESWAX. 


Now is the time to order your Foundation for 1896. Although the 


on both Beeswax and Foundation for the balance of the season, we want all 


3K The Beeswax You Have to Offer. 


® Send for Catalogue of Bee-Supplies, Langstroth Revised, etc. 


CHAS. DADANT & SON, 
HAMILTON, Hancock Co., ILL. 


Your Beeswax Exchanged 


JNVIL FURTHER NOTICE, we wil 
allow 30 cents per pound for Good Yel: 
low Beeswax, delivered at our office—inex- 
change for Subscription to the BEE JOURNAL 
for Bo: ks. or anything that we offer for sale 
in the BEE JOURNAL. In thus exchanging 
we cannot afford to allow any Club Rate 
prices. 
Always ship the Wax by Express, and pre- 
pay the charges; also put your name and 
uddress on the package to avoid mistakes 


GEORGE W. xORK & CO., 
CHICAGO, ILLS. 


—$2.50.— | 
Untested Queens, 75c.; Six for $3.50. 


Discount on Quantities. 


FULL—LINE—OF—SUPPLIES. 


I. J. STRINGHAM, 
105 Park Place. NEW YORK, N.Y 
Mention the American Bee Journai. 
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Hill Bee-Feeders. 


We have a few of the Hill 
Bee-Feeders on hand,which 
we mail, prepaid, 2 tor 40c. 
Or 12 by express for $1.50 
—6 for 80c. 
We will send 2 postpaid 
with the Bee Journal fora 
yeur, for $1.25, or give two 
‘eeders asa Premium ior 
sending us One New Sub- 
scriber to the Bee Journal, 
with 81.' 0. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 
CHICAGO, ILLS. 


IT TELLS ITS OWN STORY! 


We are receiving hundreds of Testimonials speaking of the High 
Quality of the goods that are turned out by us; but we have space for and re- 
produce on the advertising pages of the various bee-periodicals only a very few. 1 
addition to the one already given recently, here is one that tells its own story: 











THE A. 1. Root Co.:—I must compliment you onthe degree of perfection to which you 
have a! tained in the manufacture of bee-supplies. I have been, as you may know, in the bee 
business for about 20 years; and during that time I have obtained my supplies from mad) 
manufacturers, north and south, but have not found any thet would compare favorably with 
the goods made and sold by you. either in quality of material used or in workmanship, #0! 
have settled back permanently on the A. I. Koot Co. as my base of supplies. 

Eddy, N. Mex. J. SINGLETON 


We are making preparations to nearly double our capacity for turning out 
goods ; and do you wonder at it after reading such letters as the above? Send t0 
the A. I. Root Co. for large, illustrated catalog. 

N. B.—SHIPPING PACKAGES for both comb and extracted honey 
hand ready for prompt shipment. 

Mention the American Bee Journat. The A. I. ROOT CO., Medina, 0. 
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